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Dum vitant fn vitia, in contraria currunt. = 


HAT wonder is the eſſect of ig- 
norance, has been often obſerved. 
The awful ſtilneſs of attention, with 
which the mind is overſpread at the firſt 
view of an unexpected effect or uncommon 
performance, ceaſes when we have leifure to 
diſentangle complications and inveſtigate 
cauſes. Wonder is a pauſe of reaſon, a fud- 
den ceſſation of the mental progrefs, which 
laſts only while the ing is fixed 
upon ſome ſingle Idea; and is at an end 


when it recovers force enough to divide the 


object into its parts, or mark the intermediate 
gradations from the firſt motive to the laſt 


Ir may be remarked with equal truth, 
that ignorance is often the effect of wonder. 
It is common for thoſe who have never ac- 

Vor. V. B cuſtom- 
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cuſtomed themſelves to the labour of enquiry, 
nor invigorated their confidence by any con · 
queſts over difficulty, to ſleep in the gloomy 
quieſcence of aſtoniſhment, without any effort 
to animate languor or diſpel obſcurity. What 
they cannot immediately conceive, they con- 
fider as too high to be reached, or too exten- 
five to be comprehended ; They therefore 
content themſelves with the gaze of igno- 
rance, and forbearing to attempt what they 
have no hopes of performing, reſign the plea- 
ſure of rational contemplation to more perti- 
nacious ſtudy or more active faculties. 


Amon the productions of mechanic art, 
many are of a form fo different from that of 
their firſt materials, and many conſiſt of parts 
numerous and fo nicely adapted to each 
other, that it is not poſſible to conſider 
them without amazement. But when we 
enter the ſhops of artificers, obſerve the va- 
_ ious tools by which every operation is facili- 
tated, and trace the progreſs of a manufacture 
through the different hands that in ſucceſſion 
to each other, contribute to its perfection, 
we ſoon diſcover that every fingle man has an 
remote 
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remote of natural rudeneſs and artificial ele- 
gance, are joined by a regular concatenation 
of eſſects, of which every one is introduced by 


that which precedes it, and equally introduces 
that which is to follow. 


Tu fame is the ſtate of intellectual and 
manual performances. A long calculation or 
a complex diagram affrights the timorous and 
unexperienced from a ſecond view; but if 
we have ſkill ſufficient to analiſe them into 
fimple principles, it will generally be diſco- 
vered that our fear was groundleſs. Divide 
and conquer, is a principle equally juſt in 
ſcience as in policy. Complication is a 
ſpecies of confederacy, which, while it con- 
tinues united, bids defiance to the moſt active 
and vigorous intellect ; but of which every 
member is ſeparately weak, and which may 
therefore be quickly ſubdued if it can once 
be broken. 


Tux chief art of learning, as Locke has 
obſerved, is to attempt but little at a time. 
The fartheſt excurſions of the mind are made 
by ſhort flights frequently repeated, the moſt 
lofty, fabricks of ſcience are formed by the 

B 2 con- 
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the intricacies of ſcience will be pierced by a 
<arclefs glance, or the eminences of fame aſ- 
cended without labour, is to expect a pecu- 


Ir is the proper ambition of the Heroes in 
literature to enlarge the boundaries of know- 
ledge 


— 
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norance of things which are known to all 
but themſelves, and their inability to conduct 
common negotiations, or extricate their af- 
fairs from trivial perplexities. Thoſe who 
„ br ging conſider the inſtitutions 
| ſchools, as giving the laſt perfection 
to human abilities, are ſurpriſed to ſee men 


ich they to 
duce no ability above the reſt of mankind. 


* Ir is too common for thoſe who have been 


i tha 
they ſhall find mankind ready to pay ho- 
| | mage 


at 
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expedients. 


is able to ſet him above the —2 1 
- alfiſtance, or to extinguiſh the defire of fond 
endearments, and tender officiouſneſs ; and 
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* an inſect, or the the ſtructure of a 
' 3 my attention is employed 
en human manners, and! therefore kl wp 
the months of rural leiſure with remarks on 
thoſe who live within the circle of my no- 
tice. If Writers would more frequently viſit 
thoſe regions of negligence and 


equality, ſwells into contemptuous con fi- 


dence, and ſets blame and laughter at E 
ance ; the impulſcs of nature act unreſtrained, 
and the diſpolition dares to ſhew itſelf in its. 


or decorations of elegance. Every one indut- 


and talks and lives with no other view than 
he deviates from the general practice, or con- 


fidering others as entitled to any account of 


his ſentiments or actions. If be builds or 
demaliſhes, opens or encloſes, deluges, on 
e 


nie, 
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opinion of thoſe who are ſkilled in perſpec- 
tive or architeFiure, it is ſulicient that he has 
no landlord to control him, and that none 
has any right to examine in what projects the 

| of the manor ſpends his own mancy on 
is own grounds ? | 
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freedom and laxity of a ruſtick life produces 
remarkable particularities of conduct or man- 
ner. I the province where I now refide,. 
we have one lady eminent for wearing a gown- 
always of the fame cut and colour ; another for 
ſhaking hands with thoſe that viſit her and 2. 
third far unſhaken refolution never to let ten 
or coffce enter her houſe. 


Dur of all the female characters which this. 
place affords, I have found none ſo worthy of. 
attention as that of Mrs. Buf, a wide, 
who loſt her huſband in her thirtieth year, 
and has fince paſſed her time at the manor- 
houſe, in the government of her. children, 
and the management of the eftate.* 


Mas. Buf was married at cighteen fray - 
a boarding-ſcheol, where ſhe had paſſed her 
time like other young ladies in needle-work, 
with a few intervals of dancing and reading. 
When ſhe became a bride ſhe ſpent one win- 
ter with her huſband in town, where, having 
no idea of any converfation beyond the for- 
malities of a viſit, ſhe found nothing to en- 
gage her paſſions ; and when ſhe had been ong 
night at court, and two at an opera, and feen 

the 
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the Monument, the tombs, and the Tower, 
ſhe concluded that Landon had nothing more 
to ſhow, and wondered that when women 
kad once fren the world, they could not be 
content to ſtay at home. She therefore went 
willingly to the antient ſeat, and for ſome years 
fludiced houſewifery under Mr. Buſy's mother, 
with ſo much affiduity, that the old lady, 
when ſhe dicd, bequeathed her a caudle-cup, 
» bp iP, two beakers, and a cheſt of table 


Nenn 
ties of his lady, reſigned his affairs wholly 
into her hands, and devoted his life to his 
pointers and his hounds, He never viſited 
his eſtates, but to deſtroy the pat̃trĩdges or 
foxes ; and often committed ſuch devaſtations 
in the rage of pleaſure, that ſome of his te- 
nants refuſed to hold their lands at the 
uſual rent. Their landlady perſuaded them 
to be ſatisfied, and eutreated her huſband to 
diſmis his dogs, with many exact calcula- 
tions of the ale drank by his compaai 


and the corn conſumed by the horſes, and 


remonſtrances againſt the infolence of the 


Duntſman, and the frauds of the groom, 
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The huntſman was too neceſſary to his hap- 
pineſs to be diſcarded ; and he had ſtill con- 
tinued to ravage his own eſtate, had he not 
caught a cold and a fever by ſhooting mal- 
lards in the fens. His fever was followed by 
a conſumption, which in a few months 
brought him to the grave. 


Mars. Bufy was too much an economiſt to 
feel either joy or ſorrow at his death- She 
received the compliments and confolations 
of her neighbours in a dark room, out of 
which ſhe ſtole privately every night and 
morning to ſce the cows milked ; and after 
a few days declared that ſhe thought a wi- 
dow might employ herſelf better than in 
nurſing grief, and that, for her part, the was 
reſolved that the fortunes of her children 
ſhould not be impaired by her neglect. 


SHE therefore immediately applied herſelf 
to the reformation of abuſes. She gave away 
the dogs, diſcharged the ſervants of the ken- 
nel and ſtable, and ſent the horſes to the next 
fair, but rated at ſo high a price that they 
returned unfold. She was reſolved to have 
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employed in common drudgery. They- 
. 
" purchaſed. at. half the value. 


Snx ſoon. diſencumbered herſelf from her 
weeds, n 
a large manor intoa farm, of which the takes 


She 
management wholly upon herſelf, 
11 


well rubbed down. 
their geers, and fees them 


reſpect or curioſity 
. 


— 
* 
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thinks berſelf privileged to diſmiſs, when ſhe 
is to ſee the hogs feed, or to count her poultry 
on the rooſt. 


Leen! whom the has taught nothing 
but the loweſt houſhold duties. In my laſt 
viſie I met miſs Bufy carrying grains do 4 
fick cow, and was entertained with the ac 
compliments of her elder ſon, a youth of 
that though he is only 


BucoLlvk 


* 
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Sit quad vis ſimpler duntaxat et unum. 
| Hor. 


The RAMBLER. 


IF. required by 4rifotle to the perſection 
| of à tragedy, and is equally neceſſary to 
every other ſpecies of regular — 
chat t ſhould have a beginning, 
an end. * The beginning, fays he * is 
* that which has nothing neceſſarily previous 
* bus to which that which follows is naturally 


* conſkquent; the end, on the contrary, 
* that which by 2 
2 courſe of things, 
ſomething elſe, but which implies 
« nothing conſequent to itſelf; the middle is 
connected on one ſide to ſomething that 
* maturalty goes before, and on the other to 
© ſomething that naturally follows it.” 
Svc is the rule Lid down by this great 
eritick, for the diſpoſition of the different 
Parts of a well conflituted fable. It muſt 
begin 


84 


————_—. A. 


decorations, which yet are more happy as they 
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begin, where it may be made intelligible with- 
out introduction; and end, where the mind 


is left in repoſe, without expectation of any 
paſſages muſt 


farther event. The intermediate 
join the laſt effect to the firſt cauſe, by a 
and and unbroken concatenation; no- 
thing muft be therefore inſerted which does 
not apparently ariſe from ſomething fore- 


that ſucceeds it. 


Tuts Precept is to be underſtood in its 
rigour, only with reſpect to great and eſſential 
events, and cannot be extended in the fame 
force to minuter circumſtances and unefſential 


contribute more to the main deſign; for it is 
always a proof of extenſive thought and zccu- 
rate circumſpection, to promote various pur- 
poſes by the fame act; and the idea of an 
ornament admits uſe, though it ſeems to ex» 
clude neceſſity. 


WHroeveR purpoſes, as it is expreſſed by 
At lton, to build the lofty rhyme, muſt acquaint 


himſelf with this law of poetieal architecture, 
and take care that his edifice be ſolid as well 
as 
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as beautiful; that nothing ſtand ſingle or inde- 
pendent fo as that it may be taken away with- 
out injuring the reſt; but that from the founda- 
tion to the pinnacles one part reſt firm upon 
another. 


Tunis regular and conſequential diſtribu- 
tion, is among common authors 
neglected; but the failures of thoſe, whoſe ex- 
ample can have no influence, may be fafely 
overlooked, nor is it of much uſe to recall 
obſcure and unregarded names to memory for 
the fake of ſporting with their Infamy. But 
if there is any writer whoſe genius can em- 
belliſh impropriety, and whoſe authority can 
make error venerable, his works are the pro- 
per objects of critical inquiſition. Fo expunge 
faults where there are no excellencies, is a 
taſk equally uſeleſs with that of the chemiſt, 
who employs the arts of ſeparation and refine- 
ment upon ore in which no precious metal is 
Contained to reward his operations. 


Tus tragedy of Samfer Agoniſtes has been 
celebrated as the ſecond performance of the 
great author of Paradiſe loft, and oppoſed with 
all the confidence of triumph to the dramatick 
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of other nations. It contains 
indeed juſt ſentiments, maxims of wiſdom, 
and oracles of piety, and many paſſages written 
with the antient ſpirit of choral poetry, in 
which there is a juſt and pleaſing mixture of 
Seneca's moral declamation with the wild 
enthuſiaſm of the Greet writers. It is there- 
fore worthy of examination, whether a per- 
enriched with learning, is compoſed according 
to the indifpentable laws of 4r:;/fotelian criti- 
ciſm; and, omitting at preſent all other con- 
Glorati 3 N 
a middle, and an end; 


Tux beginning is undoubtedly beautiful 
and proper, opening with a graceful abrupt- 
neſs, and proceeding naturally to a mournful 
recital of facts neceſſary to be known. 


Samſon. Alittle onward lend thy guiding hand 

To theſe dark ſteps, a little farther on; 

For yonder bank hath choice of fun and ſhade; 

There I am wont to fit when any chance 

Relieves me from my taſk of ſervile toil, 

Daily in the common priſon elſe enjoin'd 
NC —— 


— O 
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— OO wherefore was my birth from heav'n 
foretold 
Twice by an angel ? — 


— Why was my breeding order d and preſerib' d- 


As of a perſon ſeparate to God, 
Deſign'd for great exploits; if I muſt die 
Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out? 
hom have I to complain of but myſelf? 
Who this high gift of ſtrength, committed to 


me, 
In what part lodg'd, how eaſily bereft me, 
Under the feat ot ſilence could not keep, 
But weakly to a woman muſt reveal it. 
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of his preſcnt with his former ſtate, 
to him the ignominy which his religion ſuffers, 
by the feſtival this day celebrated in honour 
of Dagon, to whom the idolaters afcrived his 
overthrow. | 


Thou bear'ſt 
Enough, and more, the burthen of that fault; 
Bitterly hat thou paid, and ſtill art paying 
That rigid ſcore. A worſe thing yet remains, 
This day the Philiſlines a pop lar feaſt 
Here celebrate in Gaza; and proclaim 
(Great pomp and facrifice, and praifes loud 
To Dagen, as their God, who hath deliver d 
hands, 3 
Them out of thine, who flew'ſt them many 
2 lain. 


Somfen, touched with this repreach, makes 
a reply equally penitential and pious, which 
his father conſiders as the effuſion of prophetick 
— 


— God be fron, 


Samſon 
Will not connive or linger thus provok'd, 
But will ariſe and his great name aſſert: 


Dagen muſt ſtoop, and ſhall Cer long receive 
Such 


— - — attoes cww_doc — 
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Such a diſcomfit, as ſhall quite deſpoil him 
Of all theſe boaſted trophies won on me. 


AMancah. With cauſe this hope relieves thee, 
and theſe words 

I as a prophecy receive; for God, 

To vindicate the glory of his name. 


Tr1s part of the dialogue, as it might 
tend to animate or exaſperate Samſon, cannot, 
I think, be cenſured as wholly fuperfluous ; 
but the ſucceeding diſpute, in which Samſon 
contends to die, and which his father breaks 
off, that he may go to ſollicit his releaſe, is 
only valuable for its own beauties, and has 
„ 


is it. 


Tu nent event of the drama is the arrival 
of Dalilah, with all her graces, artifices, «opt 
allurements. This produces a dialogue, in 
very dig degyee lege and inflates, from 
which the retires, after ſhe has exhauſted her 
perſuaſions, and is no more ſeen or heard of; 


nor has her viſit any eſſect but that of raiſing 


the character of Samſon. 
"Ol Is 


| 
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| In the fourth act enters Heoraphe the gi- 
ant of Gath, whoſe name had never been 


Incredible to me; in this difpleas'd, 

That I was never preſent in the place 

Of thoſe encounters, where we might have 

Each others force in camp or lifted fields : 

And now am come to fee of whom ſuch 
noiſe 

Hath walk'd about, and each limb to ſurvey, 

If thy appearance anſwer loud report. 


Samſon challenges him to the combat, and 
by repeated defiance on one fide, and im- 
bittered by contemptuous inſults on the other, 
Harapha retires ; we then hear it determined, 
by Samſen and the chorus, that no conſe- 
quence good or bad will proceed from their 


interview. 


C | Chorus 
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Chorus. He will directly to the. lerds, I fear, 
Some way or other father to affli thee. 


Sunn. He mult allege ſome- cauſe, and of- 
fer'd fight 

Will nat dare mention, left a queſtion riſe, 

Whether he durſt accept the offer or not; 

And that he durſt not, plain enough appear'd. 


Ar laſt, in the fifth act, appears ai me(- 
t-nger from the lords aſſembled at the feſtival 
233 ſummons, by which Sanzſan 
to come and entertain them with 
home rar? of dia Samſon, after a 
ſhort expoſtulation, diſmiſſes him with a frm 
and reſabae refalsl, but during.the abſence 
of the meſſenger, having a while defended 
elares himſelf moved by a ſecret impulſe to 
comply, and utters ſome dark. preſages of a 
great event to be brought topaſs by his agen- 
cy under the direction of providence. 


„ 


Same oh motions in me, which dſp 
To 
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To ſomething extraordinary my thoughts. 
I with this meſſenger will go along, 
Nothing to do, be fure, that may diſhonour 
Our law, or ſtain my vow of nazarite, 
If there be'ought of prefage in the mind, 
This day will be remarkable in my life 
By ſome great act, or of my days the laſt. 


Waits Semſen is conducted off by the 
meſſenger, his father returns with hopes of 
ſucceſs in his ſollicitation, upon eee 
confers with the chorus till their 
— BY by > thine of wicmad, cas 
afterwards by ſcreams of horror and agony. 
be ſecure, a man who had been preſent at 
the ſhow enters, and relates how Samſon 
having prevailed on his guide to ſuffer him 
to lean againft the main pillars of the thea- 
trical edifice, tore down the roof upon the 
ſpectators and himſelf. 


With horrible confuſion to and fro, 
and drew 


3 
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The whole roof after them, with burſt of 
thundcr, 

Upon the heads of all who fat beneath. 

—— Samſon with theſe immixt, inevitably 

PulFd down the fame deſtruction on himſelf. 


Tris is undoubtedly a juſt and regular 
cataſtrophe, and the poem, therefore, has a 
beginning and an end which Ariſtatle him- 
ſelf could not have diſapproved ; but it muſt 
be allowed to want a middle, fince nothing 
paſſes between the fuſt act and the laſt, that 
either haſtens or delays the death of Samſon. 
The whole drama, if its ſuperfluities were 
cut off, would ſcarcely fill a fingle act; yet 
this is the tragedy which ignorance has ad- 
mired, and bigotry applauded. 


2 *4 * rr * ne * 
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Aus tam, Lucili fautor inepte eff 
Ut non hoc fateatur. Hor. 


T is common, ſays Bacon, to deſire the 
end without enduring the means. Every 
member 
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member of ſociety feels and acknowledges 
the neceſſity of detecting crimes, yet ſcarce 
any degree of virtue or reputation is able to 
ſecure an informer from publick hatred. The 
learned world has always admitted the uſefal- 
neſs of critical diſquifitions, yet he that at- 
tempts to ſhow, however modeſtly, the fai- 
lures of a celebrated writer, ſhall furcly irri- 
m2 and incur the imputation of 
envy, Captiouſneſs, and malignity. 


W1TH this danger full in my view, I ſhall 
proceed to examine the ſentiments of AAilton's 
tragedy, which, though much leſs liable to 
cenſure than the diſpoſition of his plan, are 
like thoſe of other writers, ſometimes expo- 
ſed to juſt exception for want of care, or 
want of diſcernment. | 


SENTIMENTS are proper and improper as 
they conſiſt more or leſs with the character 
and circumſtances of the perſon to whom 
they are attributed, with the rules of the 
compoſition in which they are found, or 


with the ſettled and unalterable nature cf 
things, 


C3 Ir 
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Ir is common among the tragick poets to 
introduce their perſons alluding to events or 
opinions, of which they could not poſſibly 
dave any knowledge. The barbarians of re- 
mote or newly diſcovered regions often diſ- 
play their fill in Exropean learning. The 
god of love is mentioned in Tamerlane with 
all the familiarity of a Reman epigrammatiſt; 
and a late writer has put Harvey's dodtrine 
of the circulation of the blood into the mouth 
of a Turiiſs ftateſman, who lived near two 
centuries before it was known even to phi- 
loſophers or anatomiſts. 


MILTON”s learning, which acquainted 
him with the manners of the antient eaftern 
nations, and his invention, which required 
no aſliſtance from the common cant of po- 
etry, have preſerved him from frequent out- 
F:ges cf local or chronological propriety. 
Yet he has mentioned Chalybean Steel, of 
which it is not very likely that his chorus 
ſhould have heard, and has made Alp the 
general name of a mountain, in a region 


where the Alps could ſcarcely be known. 


No 
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No medicinal liquor can aſſwage, 
Nor breath of cooling air from ſnowy Alp. 
He has taught Samſon the tales of Circe and 


the Syrens, at which he apparently hints in 


I know thy trains, 
Tho dearly to my coſt, thy gins and tolls; 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling char 7s 
No more on me have pow'r. 


Bur the groſſeſt error of this kind is the 
ſolemn introduction ef the phoenix in the 
laſt ſcgne, which is faulty, not only as it is 
incongruous to the perſonage to whom it is aſ- 
cribed, but as it is ſo evidently contrary to 
reaſon and nature, that it ought never to be 
mentioned but as a fable in any ſerious poem. 


—— — Virtue giv'n for loſt 
Depreſt, and overthrown, as ſeem'd, 
Like that felf-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods emboſt 
That no ſecond knows nor third 
And lay &er while a holocauſt, 
From out her aſhy womb now teem'd, 

C 4 Revives 
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| Revives, reflouriſhes, then vigorous moſt 
When moſt unactive deem'd, 

And tho? her body die, her fame furvives, 


mote conceits and oppoſition of Ideas. Sam- 
fon's complaint is therefore too elaborate to be 


As in the land of darkneſs, yet in light, 
To live a life half dead, a living death, 
And bury'd ; but O yet more miſerable ! 
Myſelf my ſepulchre, a moving grave 
Bury'd yet not exempt 

By privilege of death and burial | 
From worſt of other evils, pains and wrongs. 


ALL allufions to low and trivial objects 
with which contempt is uſually aſſociated are 
doubtleſs unſuitable to a ſpecies of compo- 
ſition which ought to be always awful though 
not always magnificent. "The remark there- 

fore 


oy 
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ſore of the chorus on good and bad news 
ſeems to want elevation. 


Moneah. A little ſtay will bring ſome notice 
Char. Of good or bad fo great, of bad the 


Bur of all meanneſs that has leaſt to plead 
which is produced by mere verbal conceits, 
which depending only upon ſounds loſe their 
exiſtence by the change of a ſyllable. Of 


Chor. But had we beſt retire? I ſee a form. 
Samſ. Fair days have oft contracted wind and 
rain. 
Chor. But this another kind of tempeſt brings. 
Samſ. Be leſs abſtruſe, my ridling days are 
paſt. 
Chor. Look now for no inchanting voice, nor 
The bait of honied words; a rougher tongue 
Draws bitherward, I know him by his ſtride, 
The Giant Harapba 
C5 Ax 
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AxD yet more defpicable are the lines in 
which Afanzeh's paternal kindneſs is com- 
mended by the chorus 


Fathers are wont to lay wp for their ſons 
Thou for thy ſon are bent to lay owt all 


SAMSON's complaint of the inconveni- 
encies of impriſonment is not wholly with- 
out verbal quaintneſs. 


—— Þ 2 priſoner chain'd, fearce freely draw 


Fzxom the ſentiments we may properly 
deſcend to the conſideration of the language, 


How could I once look up, or heave the 
head 


Who 
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Who like a fooliſh pilot have fipwrect'd 

fy veſſel truſted to me from above, 
Gloriouſly rigg'd; and for a word, a tear, 
Fool, have Aung d the ſecret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman: 


And the chorus talks of adding fuel to 
flame in a report. 


He's gone, and who knows how he may 


report 
Thy words, by adding fuel to the flame ? 


Tus verſtfication is in the dialogue much 
more ſmooth and harmonious than in the 
parts allotted to the chorus, which are often 
fo harſh and diffonant, as ſcarce to preſerve, 
whether the lincs end with or without rhymes, 


any appearance of metrical regularity, 


Or do my eyes miſrepreſent ? can this be he 
That heroic, that renown'd, 
Irreſiſtable Samſon ; whom unarm 
No ſtrength of man, or berceſt wild beaſt 
could withftand ; 
Who tore the lion, as the lion tears the 
3 SINCE 
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| deſpendency than in the words of damon to 
F mi father, Lene: TW 


My hopes all flat, nature within me ſeems | 

In all her functions weary of herſelf ; 

My race of glory run, and race of ſhame, 

And 1 ſhall ſhortly be with them that reft. 
| Tux 


22 —̃ — 
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Tur reply of Samſon to the flattering Da- 
blah affords a juſt and ftriking deſcription of 
the ſtratagems and allurements of feminine 


hypocriſy. 


—— Theſe are thy wonted arts, 
And arts of ev'ry woman falſe like thee, 
To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 
Then as repentant to ſubmit, beſeech, 
And reconcilement move with feign'd re- 
morſe, 
Confeſs and promiſe wonders in her change ; 


His virtue or weakneſs which way to affail : 


Again tranſgreſſes, and again ſubmits. 


Wren Samſon has refuſed to make himſelf 
a ſpeftacle at the feaſt of Dagan, he firſt 


. juſtifies his behaviour to the chorus, who 
charge him with having ſerved the Philiflines 


by a very juſt diſtinction; and then deſtroys 
the common excuſe of cowardice and ſervi- 


lity which always confound temptation with 
com 


Chor. 
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Cher. Yet with thy firength thou ſerv'ft the 


Philiftines. 
a 


*** 
„ 


But who conſtrains me to the temple of Da- 


gon, 
Not dragging ? The Ph:/;:ne lords command. 
Commands are no conſtraints. If I obey them, 
do it freely, vent'ring to diſpleaſe | 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer 
Set God behind. 


Tux complaint of blindnefs which 
pours out at the beginning of the tragedy is 
equally addreſſed to the paſſions and the 
fancy. The enumeration of his miſeries is 
ſucceeded by a very pleaſing train of poetical 
images, and concluded by ſuch expoſtu- 
tions and wiſhes, as reaſon too often fub- 
mits to learn from deſpair. 


O 


2 


with no other purpoſe than to promote the 
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O firſt created beam, and thou great word 
Let there be light, and light was over all; 
Why am I thus bereav'd thy prime decree ? 
The fun to me is dark : 
And filent as the noon, 
When the deſerts the night 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 
Since light ſo neceſſary is to life, 

And almoſt life itſelf ; if it be true, 

That light is in the ſoul, 

She all in ev'ry part; why was the fight 
To ſuch a tender ball as th* eye conſin d, 
So obvious and ſo eaſy to be quench'd, 
And not, as feeling, thro” all parts diffus'd, 
That ſhe may look at will thro' ev'ry pore. 


Sucm zee the forks and Sack the devices 
of Samſon Ape n, which I have ſhown 


knowledge of true criticiſm. The everlaſt- 
ing verdure of Men's laurels, has nothing 
to fear from the blaſts of malignity ; nor can 
my attempt produce any other effect, than 
to ſtrengthen their ſhoots by lopping their 
luxuriance. | 


NUmMB. 
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Num. 141. TuzsDay, Ju, 23, 1731. 
Hilariſque, tamen cum pondere, virtus. 


STAT. 


| To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

HE politicians have long obſerved that 
the greateſt events may be often traced 
back to trivial cauſes. Petty competition 
or caſual friendſhip, the prudence of a ſlave, 
ot the garrulity of a woman have hindered 
or promoted the moſt important ſchemes, 
and haſtened or retarded the revolutions of 


WxHRoEvVER ſhall review his life will ge- 
nerally find, that the whole tenor of his con- 
duct has been determined by ſome accident 


of no apparent moment, or by a combina- 


tion of inconſiderable circumſtances, acting 
when his imagination was unoccupied, and 
his j unſettled ; and that his prin- 
ciples and actions have taken their colour 
from ſome ſecret infuſion, mingled without 
deſign in the current of his ideas. The deſires 
| that 
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that predominate in our hearts, are inſtilled by 
imperceptible communications at the time 
when we look upon the various ſcenes of 
the world, and the different employments of 

men, with the neutrality of inexperience ; 
2 from the nurſery or the 
ſchool, invariably deſtined to the purſuit of 
gout engalliians, or petty — 


sven was the impulſe by which 1 have 
been kept in motion from my earlieſt years. 
I was born to an inheritance which gave me 
a claim in my childhood to diſtinction and 
careſſes, and ſuppoſe therefore that I was 
accuſtomed to hear applauſes, before they 
had much influence on my thoughts. The 
firſt praiſe of which I remember my- 
felf ſenſible was that of good humour, which, 
whether I deſerved it or not when it was 
beſtowed, I have fince made it my whole 
buſineſs to propagate and maintain. 


Wuen I was ſent to ſchool, the gaiety of 
my look and the livelineſs of my loquacity 
ſoon gained me admiſſion to young hearts 
not yet fortified againſt affection by artifice 
or intereſt. I was entruſted with every ſtra- 

tagem, 
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From fchool I was at the uſual age dif- 
miſſed to the univerſity, where I ſoon drew 
upon me the notice of the younger ſtudents, 
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neſs of a ſcholar, and might become eminent, 
whenever he ſhould condeſcend to labour 
and attention. My tutor a while reproached 


gravity ; yet having natural good humour lurk- 
ing in his heart, he could not long hold out 
againſt the power of hilarity, but after a 
few months began to relax the muſcles of 
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than I devoted all my faculties to the am 


ſtrike with admiration, nor ſo coarſe as to 
raiſe diſguſt, with an underſtanding too fee- 
ble to be dreaded, and too forcible to be 
deſpiſed. The other parts of the character 
are more ſubject to variation; it was former- 
ly effential to a wit, that half his back 
ſhould be covered with a ſnowy fleece, and 
at a time yet more remote no man was a wit 
without his boots; in the days of the ſpecta- 

tor 


| Gable, but in my time an embroidered coat 


of en his dreſs. 
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a man who has taught every company to ex- 
pect from him, a continual feaſt of laughter, 
an unintermitted ftream of jocularity. The 
taſk of every other flave has an end. The 
rower in time reaches the port; the lexico- 
grapher at laſt finds the concluſion of his al- 
phabet ; only the hapleſs wit has his labour 
always to begin, the call for novelty is ne- 
ver ſatisfied, and one jeſt only raiſes expecta- 
tion of another. | 
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very 
not to what the lady had fd, but ws 
it was convenient for me to hen; for 
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4 am, &« 


PAPILiUs. 


Munz. 
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Num. 142. SATURDAY, Fuly, 27, 1751. 
Bs? ils bio wtdper-toh, wir bobs 
Haun BA amarvle i cNprice ̈ vin 
Ka: yap bat iriruxre THapier, 598 ige 

To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 
8 
tire annually from the town in the 
ſummer months, I lately accepted the invita- 
tion of. Eugenio, who has an eſtate and feat in 
a diſtant county. As we were unwilling to 
often from the direct road to pleaſe ourſelves 
with the view of nature or of art; we ex- 
every ruin that was to be found on either 
hand, and compared every ſcene of action with 
the narratives of hiſtorians. By this ſuc- 
ceflion of amuſements we enjoyed the exer- 
ciſe of a journey without ſuffering the fatigue, 
and had nothing to regret but that by a pro- 
greſs ſo leiſurely and gentle, we miſſed the 
adventures of a poſt-chaiſe, and the pleaſure 

| D - 
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of alarming villages with the tumult of our 
paſſage, and of diſguiſing our inſignificancy by 
the dignity of hurry. 


Taz firſt week after our arrival at Eu- 


genio's houſe was paſſed in receiving viſits 
him with all the cagerneſs of benevolence ; 
ſome impatient to learn the news of the 
Court and town, that they might be qualified 
by authentick information to dictate to the 
others deſirous of his intcreſt to accem- 
modate diſputes, or of his advice in the 
tettlement of their fortunes and the marriage 
of their children. 


Tux civilities which we had received 
were ſoon to be returned; and I paſſed ſome 
time with great ſatisfaction in roving through 
the country, and viewing the feats, gardens 
and plantations which are ſcattered over it. 
My pleafure would indeed have been 
had I been ſometimes allowed to wander in a 
park or wilderneſs alone, but to appear as the 
triend of Eugenis was an honour not to be 
enjoyed without ſome inconveniences; fo 

much 


| 
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that I could ſeldom eſcape to folitude, or 
ſteal a moment from the emulation of com- 


plaiſance, and the vigilance of officiouſneſs. 


I's theſe rambles of good neighbourhood 
we frequently paſſed by a houfe of unuſual 
magnificence, which, while I had my cu- 
rioſity yet diſtracted among many noveltics, 
did not much attract my obſervation ; but in 
a ſhort time I could not forbcar ſurveying it 
with particular notice; for the length of the 
wall which encloſed the gardens, the diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſhades that waved over it, and 
the canals, of which I could obtain ſome 
glimpſes through the trees from our 
own windows, gave me reaſon to expect more 
grandeur and beauty than I had yet ſeen in 
that province. I therefore enquired as 
we rode by it, why we never amongſt our 
excurſions ſpent an hour where there was 
ſuch appearance of ſplendor and affluence. 
Eugenia told me that the feat which I ſo much 
admired, was commonly called in the coun- 
try the haunted houſe, and that no viſits were 
paid there by any of the gentlemen whom I 
had yet ſeen. As the haunts of incorporeal 

D 2 beings 


now in motion, could not reſt without a 
full account of this newly diſcovered prodigy. 


er is deſcended of an antient 
1 FEIND Uhs 2 
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by captain Blufer, who ſerved under Drake 


in the reign of Elizabeth ; and the Blufters 
who were before only petty gentlemen, have 
from that time frequently repreſented the ſhire 
in parliament, been choſen to preſent ad- 
dreſſes, and given laws at hunting-matches 
and races. They were eminently hoſpitable 
and popular, till the father of this gentle- 
man died of a fever, which he caught in the 
crowd of an election. His lady went to the 
grave ſoon after him, and left the heir then 
only ten years old to the care of his grand- 
mother, who would not ſuffer him to be con- 
trolled, becauſe ſhe could not bear to hear 
kim cry; and never ſent him to ſchool, be- 
cauſe ſhe was not able to live without his 
company. She taught him however very 
early to inſpect the ſteward's accounts, to dog 
the butler from the cellar, and to catch the 
ſervants at a junket ; ſo that he was at the 
age of eighteen a complete maſter of all the 
lower arts of domeſtjck policy, had often on 
the road detected combinations between the 
coachman and the oftler, and procured 
the diſcharge of nineteen maids for illicit cor- 
reſpondence with 2 and charwomen. 

3 Ry. 
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By the opportunities of parſimony which 
minority affords, and which the probity of 
his guardians had diligently improved, a very 
large ſum of money was accumulated, and 
he found himſelf when he took his affairs 
into his own hands the richeſt man in the 
county. It has been long the cuſtom of this 
family to celebrate the heir's completion of 
his twenty-firſt year, by an entertainment, at 
which the houſe is thrown open to all that 
are inclined to enter it, and the whole pro- 
vince flocks together as to a general feſtivity. 
firft tokens of his future eminence, by ſhak- 
ing his purſe at an old gentleman, who had 
been the moſt intimate friend of his father, 
and offering to wager a greater ſum than he 
could afford to venture ; a practice with which 
he has at one time or other inſulted every 
frecholder within ten miles round him. 


His next acts of offence were committed 


in a contentious and ſpiteful vindication of 
the privileges of his manors, and a rigorous 
and relentleſs proſecution of every man that 
preſumed to violate his game. As he hap- 

pens 
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pens to have no eſtate adjoining equal to Ils 
own, his oppreſſions are often born without 
reſiſtance for fear of a long ſuit, of which 
he delights to count the expences without 
the leaſt folicitude about the event, for he 
knows that where nothing but an honorary 
right is conteſted, the poorer antagoniſt muſt 
always ſuffer whatever ſhall be the laſt deci- 
fon of the law. 


By the ſucceſs of ſome of theſe diſputes, 
he has fo elated his inſolence, and by reftecii- 
on upon the general hatred which they have 
brought upon him, fo irritated his virulence, 
that his whole life is ſpent in meditating or 
executing miſchief. It is his common prac- 
tice to procure his hedges to be broken in the 
night, and then to demand ſatisfaction for 
damages which his grounds have ſuffercd 
from his neighbour's cattle. An old widow 
was yeſterday ſoliciting Eugenio to enable her 
to replevin her only cow then in the pound 
by ſquire Bluſter's order, who had ſent one 
of his agents to take advantage of her cala- 
mity, and perſuade her to fell the cow at an 
under rate. He has driven a day labourer 
from his cottage, for gathering blackberries 
in a hedge for his children; and has now an 
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old woman in the county jail for a treſpaſs 
which ſhe committed, by coming into his 
grounds to pick up acorns for her hog. 


Money, in whatever hands, will confer 
power. Diſteſs will fly to immediate re- 
fuge without much conſideration of remote 
conſequences. Bluſter has therefore a deſ- 
potick authority in many families whom he 
has affiſted on preſſing occaſions with larger 
viſits that he makes are to theſe houſes of 
misfortune, where he enters with the info- 
lence of abſolute command, enjoys the ter- 
rors of the family, exacts their 
riots at their charge, and in the height of 
his joy inſults the father with menaces, and 
the daughters with obſcenity. | 


Hx is of late ſomewhat leſs Aber; for 


| one of his debtors after gentle expoſtulations | 


by which he was only irritated to 


trembling into the court-yard, and cloſed the 
door upon him in a ſtormy night. He took 
his uſual revenge next morning by a writ, 
of Eugenia. ; 
T 


outrage, ſeized him by the fleeve, led him 
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Ir is his rule to ſuffer his tenants to owe - 
him rent, becauſe by this indulgence, he ſe- 
cures to himſelf the power of ſeizure when- 
ever he has an inclination to amuſe himſelf- 
with calamity, and feaſt his ears with en- 
treaties and lamentations. Vel as he is ſome- 
times capriciouſly liberal to thoſe whom he 
happens to adopt as favourites, and lets his 
lands at a cheap rate, his farms are never long 
unoccupied ; and when one is ruined by op- 
preſſion, the poſfibilitey of better fortune 
quickly lures another to ſupply his place. 


Sucn is the life of ſquire Bluſter ; a man 
in whoſe power fortune has liberally placed 


the means of happineſs, but who. has defeat- . 


ed all her gifts of their end by the depravity 
of his mind. He is wealthy without fol- 
lowers ; he is magnificent without witneſſes ; 
he has birth without alliance, and influence 
without dignity. His neighbours ſcorn him 
as a brute ; his dependents dread him as an 
oppreſſor, and he has only the gloomy com- 
fort of refleCting, that if he is hated, he is 


Jan, Sir, &c. 
_ Vacvrvs. 
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Nous. 143- TuzsDay, Ju, 30, 781. 


——Moveat Cornicula Riſum 
Furtivis nudata Coloribus —— Hon. 


MONG the innumerable practices by 
which intereſt or envy have taught 
thoſe who live upon literary fame to diſturb 
each other at their airy banquets, one of the 
moſt common is the charge of plagiariſm. - 
When the excellence of a new compoſition, - 
can no longer be conteſted, and malice is 
compelled to give way to the unanimity of 
applauſe, there is yet this one expedient to be 
tried by which the author may be degraded, . 
though his work be reverenced.; and the ex- 
cellence which we cannot obſcure, may be 
ſet at ſuch a diſtance. as not ta overpower 
our fainter luſtre. 


Tuis accufation is dangerous, becauſe, 
even when it is falſe, it may be ſometimes 
urged with probability. Bruyere declares that 
we are come into the world too late to pro- 

3 pre- 
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ment have been long exhauſted. It is indeed 
mon topick, will find many unexpected co- 
| incidences of his thoughts with thoſe of other 
writers; nor can the niceſt judgment always 
diſtinguiſh accidental ſimilitude from arttul 
| imitation. There is likewiſe a common 
ſtock of images, a ſettled mode of arrange- 
ment, and a beaten track of tranſition, which 
all authors ſuppoſe themſelves at liberty to 
uſe, and which produce the reſemblance ge- 
nerally obſervable among contemporaries. So 
that in books which beſt deferve the name 
of originals, there is little new beyond the 
diſpoſition of materials already provided ; 
the ſame ideas and combinations of ideas 
have been long in the poſſeſſion of other 
hands ; and by reſtoring to every man his 
own, as the Remans mult have returned to 
their cots from the poſſeſſion of the world, 
ſo the moſt inventive and fertile genius 
would reduce his folios to a few pages. Yet- 
the author who imitates his predeceſſors only, 
by fratting kinks with thoughts cad cis. 
gancies out of the ſame general magazine of 
literature, can with little more propriety be re- 
proachet . 
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proached as a plagiary, than the architect can | 
be cenſured as a mean copier of Angels or 
ſame quarry, ſquares his tones by the fame 
art, and unites them in columns of the ſame 
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He tibi erunt arte 
Pareere ſuljactii, et debellare ſuperùas. Vino. 


Imperet bellante prior, jacentem 
Lenis in hoſtem. Hon. 


It is ſurely not neceſſary to ſuppoſe with a 
late critick that one is copied from the other, 
fince neither Virgil nor Horace can be ſup- 
poſed ignorant of the common duties of hu- 
— and the virtue of moderation in 


CICERO and Ovid have on very differ- 
ent occaſions remarked how little of the ho- 
nour of a victory can belong to the general, 
when his ſoldiers and his fortune have made 
their deductions ; yet why ſhould Ovid be 
ſuſpected to have owed to Tally an obſer. 
vation, which perhaps occurs to every man 
that ſees or hears of military glories. 


TULLY obferves of Achilles, that had not 
Horace tells us with more energy that 
there 
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there were brave men befor: the wars of 
Troy, but they were loſt in oblivion for want 


TULLY enquires, in the fame oration, 
why, but for fame, we diſturb a ſhort life 
with ſo many fatigues ? Duid oft quod in hac 
tam exigue vitæ curriculo et tam brevi, tantis 
nos in laboribus exerceamus ? Horace enquizes 
in the fame manner, 


Multa? 


When our life is of ſo ſhort duration, why 
race, as well as Tully, might difcover that re- 
cords are needful to preſerve the memory of 
actions, and that no records were fo durable as 
poems; either might find out that life is ſhort, 
and that we conſume it in unneceſſary labour. 


THERE are other flowers of fiction fo 
widely ſcattered and fo eaſily cropped, that it 
13 
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But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his eyes: 


No writer can be fully convicted of imi- 
tatid except there is a concurrence of more 
reſemblances than can be imagined to have 
happened by chance; as where the ſame ideas 
are conjoined without any natural ſeries or 


neceſſary coherence, or where not only the 


thought but the words are copied. I hus it 
can ſcarcely be doubted, that in the firſt of 
and that in the ſecond he copied Craſhaw. 


: 
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Sepe pater dixit, ſtudium quid inutile tentas ? 
Et guad conabar ſeribere, verſus erat. Ov. 


I left no calling for this idle trade ; 

No duty broke, no father diſobey d; 
While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 
a numbers, for the numbers came. 
Porz 


l his plain floor, 
Belive me, reader, can ſay more 
Than many a braver marble can, 
Here lies a trucly honeſt man. CrxazHaw, 


This modeſt tone, what few vain marbles 

can, 
May truly ſay, here lies an honeſt man. 
Por. 


Concerts, or thoughts not immediately 
imprefſed by ſenſible objects, or neceſſarily 
ariſing from the coalition or compariſon of 
you 1 an ade ere. pay nr 
ſuſpected whenever they are found a ſecond 


time. Thus Waller probably owed to Gratius 
Hers 


an elegant compliment. 
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Here lies the learned Savils heir, 
So carly wiſe, and laſting fair; 
That none, except her years they told, 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. 
WALLER, 
Luca lux ſecli, genitoris gloria, nemo 
Quem putrum, nemo credidit eſſe ſenem. 


Ann Prior was indebted for a pretty il- 
luſtration to Mleyne's poetical hiſtory of Henry 
the ſeventh. 


For nought but light itſelf, itſelf can ſhow, 
ALLEYNE. 


Your muſick's power, your muſick muſt 
diſcloſe, 


For what light is, tis only light that ſhows, 
PRIOR» 


fame writer be cenſured, for endeavouring 
the clandeſtine appropriation of a thought 
which he borrowed, ſurely without thinking 
himſelf diſgraced, „ 
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Oda ibiaw, im & 3» Spec, & Srapas, 


Venus take my votive glaſs; 
Since I am not what I was; 
What from this Day I ſhall be, 
Venus let me never ſee. 


As not every inſtance of ſimilitude can be 
eonfidered as a proof of imitation, ſo not e- 
very imitation ought to be ſtigmatized as pla- 
giariſm. The adoption of a noble ſentiment, 
or the inſertion of a borrowed ornament may 
ſometimes diſplay ſo much judgment as will 
almoſt compenſate for invention; and an in- 
 ferior genius may without any imputation of 
ſervility purſue the path of the antients, pro- 
vided he declines to tread in their footſteps. 


Nuns. 
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Nums. 144. SATURDAY, Auguſt 3, 1751. 


Daphinidis arcum 
Fregiſti et calamos: ques tu, perverſe Mimalca, 
Et cum vidiſti puero donata, dolebas ; 
Et fi non aligua nocuiſſes, mor tuus efſes, V 1RG, 


T is impoflible to mingle in any conver- 
ſation without obſerving the difficulty with 
which a new name makes its way into the 
world. The firſt appearance of excellence 
unites multitudes againſt it; unexpected op- 
poſition riſes up on every fide; the celebra- 
ted and the obſcure join in the confederacy ; 
ſubtilty furniſhes arms to impudence, and in- 
vention leads on credulity. 


Trex ftrength and unanimity of this alli- 
ance is not eaſily conceived. It might be ex- 
pected that no man ſhould ſuffer his heart to 
be enflamed with malice, but by injuries; 
that none ſhould buſy himſelf in conteſting 
the pretenſions of another, but where ſome 
tated: * 


tron; 
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tion; that at leaſt hoſtilities commenced 
without cauſe, ſhould quickly ceaſe; that the 
armies of malignity ſhould ſoon diſperſe, when 
no common intereſt could be found to hold 
them together ; and that the attack upon a ri- 
fing character ſhould be left entirely to thoſe 


who had ſomething to hope or fear from the 
event. 


Tu hazards of thoſe that aſpire to emi- 
they had 


nence would be much diminiſhed if 
none but acknowledged rivals to encounter. 
Their enemies would then be few, and, what 
is of yet greater importance, would be known, 
But what caution is ſufficient to ward off the 
blows of inviſible aſſailants, or what force 
a continual ſucceſſion of enemies? Yet ſuch 
is the ſtate of the world, that no ſooner can 
any man emerge from the crowd, and fix 
the eyes of the publick upon him, than he 
Rands as a mark to the arrows of ing ca- 
lumny, and receives, in the tumult of hoſti- 
lity, from diſtant and from nameleſs hands, 
wounds not always eaſy to be cured. 


Ir is probable that the onſet againſt the 
candidates far renown, is origina ly incited 
by 
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Nothing is too groſs or too refined, too cruel 
or too trifling' to be practiſed; very little re- 
gerd is had to the rules of honourable hoſti- 
lty, but every weapon is accounted lawful ; 
and thoſe that cannot make a thruſt at life 
are content to keep themſelves in play with 
petty malevolence, to teaze with feeble blows 


Bur as the induſtry of obſervation has 
into proper claſſes, and ranged 
the inſefts of the ſummer, that torment us 
with their drones or tings, by their ſeveral 
tribes; the perſecutors of merit, notwithſtand- 
ing their number, may be likewiſe commodi- 
ouſly diſtinguiſhed into roarers, whiſperers, 
and moderators. 


Tus roarer is an enemy rather terrible 


dom ſo much deſire to confute as to filence, 
he depends rather upon vociferation than ar- 
2ument, and has very little care to adjuſt one 
24 to another, to preſerve 

decency 
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cites curioſity by an air of importance. As 
he calls a ſelect audience 
— — 
appearance of truſt by communicating his in- 
in a low voice. Of the trader he 
can tell that though he ſeems to manage a 
very extenſive commerce, talks in high terms 
of the funds, and has a counting-houſe crowd- 
ed with clerks and porters, yet his wealth is 
not equal to his reputation; he has lately ſuf- 
fered much by the miſcarriage of an expen- 
five project, and had a greater ſhare than is 
publickly acknowledged in the rich ſhip that 
periſhed by the ſtorm. Of the beauty he has 
morning do not diſcover all thcſe graces which 
are admired in the park. Of the writer he 
affirms with great certainty, that, though the 
excellence of the work be inconteftable, he 
can juſtly claim but a ſmall part of the repu- 
tation; that he owed moſt of the ſhining ima- 
ges and elevated ſentiments to the kindneſs of 
a ſecret friend ; and that the accuracy and e- 
quality of the ſlile was produced by the ſuc- 
ceſſive correction of the chief criticks of the 


.. V. E As 
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| but it is for the moſt part believed only while 
it circulates in whiſpers, and when once it is 
openly told is openly confuted. 


Tus moſt pernicious enemy is the man 
of moderation. Without intereſt in the 
queſtion, or any motive but honeſt curiofity, 
is ready to hear whatever can be urged on 
either fide, and always diſpoſed to kind in- 
heard the trader's affairs reported with great 
variation, and after a diligent compariſon of 
the evidence, concludes it probable that the 
ſplendid ſuperſtructure of buſineis and credit 
being originally built upon a narrow baſis, has 
lately been found to totter; but between di- 
atory payment and bankrupcy there is a great 
diftance; many merchants have 
themſelves by expedients for a time, without 
any final injury to their creditors; what is 
lo by one adventure may be recovered by 
another; and no man, however prudent, can 


ſecure - 
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ſecure himſelf againſt the failure of corref- 
He believes that a young lady 
pleaſed with admiration, and defirous to make 
perfect what is already excellent, may heigh- 
ten ſome of her charms by artificial improve- 
ments, but ſurely moſt of her beauties muſt 
de genuine, and who can fay that he is whol- 
ly what he endeavours to appear? The author 
he knows to be a man of diligence, who per- 
haps does not ſparkle with the fire of Homer, 
but has the judgment to difcover his own de- 
ficiencies, and to ſupply them by the help of 
lity ſo amiable and rare, that it ought to 
find a patron wherever it appears, and may 
juſtly be preferred by the publick ſuffrage to 

Hz who thus diſcovers failings with un- 
willingneſs, and extenuates the Faults which 
cannot be denied, puts an end at once to 
doubt or vindication; his hearers repoſe upon 
his candour and veracity, and admit the 


SUCH are the arts by which the envieus, 
the idle, the peeviſh, and the thoughtleſs ob- 
A _ 
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Nan ft priores Mæonius tenet 

Sedes Homerus, Pindarice latent, 

Ceagre & Alcæi mis ace. 
Steficharique graves Camænæ. Hor. 


T is allowed by thoſe who have conſider- 

ed the conſtitution of ſociety, that vo- 
cations and employments of leaft dignity 
are of the moſt apparent uſe; that the mean- 
eft artiſan or manufacturer contributes more 
to the accommodation of life, than the pro- 
found ſcholar and argumentative theoriſt ; and 
inconvenience from the baniſhment of philo- 
ſophers, than from the extinction of any 
common trade. 
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Sou have been fo forcibly ſtruck with 
this obſervation, that they have in the firſt 
warmth of their diſcovery thought it reaſon - 
able to alter the common Ceiſtribution ot 
dignity, and have ventured to condemn man- 
kind of univerſal ingratitude. For if juſtice 
exacts that thoſe by whom we are moſt be- 
nefited ſhould be moſt honoured, what better 
title can be produced to praĩſe and vencratien 
than ſucceſsful labour jor the good of other. ? 
And what labour can be more ufeful than that 
which procures to familics and Communities 
thoſe neceſlaries which ſupply the wants «of 
nature, or thoſ: conveniencics by which caſe, 
ſecurity, and elegance are conpferrec ? 


Tunis is one of the innumerable theories 
which the firit attempt to reduce them into 
practice certainly deitroys. If we cſtimate 
dignity by immediate uſefulnefs, agriculture 
is undoubtedly the firft and noblett ſcience; 
yet we ſee the plow driven, the clcd broken, 
the manure fpread, the feeds fc.ui:red, and 
the harveſt reaped, by men whom thoſe that 
feed upon their-induſtry will never be periua- 
ded to admire for their wiſdom, or admit 

E 3 into 
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the intellectual powers, and require the active 
vigour of knagination, or the gradual and 
Liborious inveſtigations of reaſon. 


Tu merit of all manual occupations. 
ems to terminate in the inventor ; and 
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little aſſiſtance from the faculties of the foul ; 


nor is any thing neceſſary to the regular diſ- 
charge of theſe inferior duties, beyond that 
rude obſervation which the moſt fluggiſh in- 
tellect may practiſe, and that induſtry which 
the ſtimulatiuns of neceſſity naturally enforce, 


Ver, though the refuſal of fatues and 
panegyrics to thoſe who employ only their 
hands and fect in the ſervice of man» 
kind may be eaſily juſtified, I am far from 
intending to incite the petulance of price, to 
jullify the ſuperciliouſneſs of grandeur, or ta 
intercept any part of that tenderne:fs and be- 
nevolence which by the privilege of their 
common nature one man may Claim from 
another. | 


Trar it would be neither wiſe nor equi- 
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bourer, the miner, or the ſmith, is eaſily 
diſcovered and generally granted; but there 
is another race of beings equaily obſcure and 
equally indigent, who becaufe their ufcful- 
neſs is ſomewhat leſs obvious to vulgar ap- 
prehenſions, live unrewarded and die unpiti- 
ed, and who have been long expoſed to inſult 
without a defender, and to cenſure without 


an apologitt. 


Tax authors of Londen were formerly com- 
puted by Swift at ſeveral thouſands, and 
there is not any reaſon for ſuſpefting that 

their number has decreaſed. Of theſe only a 
very few can be faid to produce, or endea- 
vour to produce new ideas, to extend any 
principle of ſcience, or gratify the imagina- 
tion with any uncommon train of i or 
contexture of events ; the reſt, however labo- 
rious, however arrogant, can only be con- 
fidered as the drudges of the pen, the manu- 
ſacturers of literature, who have ſet up for 
authors, either with or without a regular ini- 
tiation, and like other artificers have no o- 
ther care than to deliver their tale of wares 
at the ſtated time, 


Ir 
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Ir has been formerly imagined, that be 
who intends the entertainment or inſtruction 
of others, muſt feel in himſelf ſome pecu- 
liar impulſe of genius ; that he muſt watch 
the happy minute in which this natural fre 
is excited, in which his mind is elevi- 
with clearer views, and invigorated with 
ſtronger comprehenſion z that he muſt care- 
fully ſelect his thoughts and poliſh his ex- 
preſſions; andanimate his efforts with the hope 
of raiſing a monument of learning, which 
neither time nor envy ſhall be able to deſtroy. 


Bur the authors whom I am now endea- 
vouring to recommend have been too 
long hackneyed in the ways of men to in- 
dulge the chimerical ambition of praiſe or 
immortality ; they have feldom any claim 
to the trade of writing but that they have 
tried forme other without ſucceſs; they per- 
ceive no particular furamons to compoſitior, 
except the ſound of the clock; they have no 
other rule than the law or the fathion tor au- 
mitting their thoughts or rejecting them; 
and about the opinion of poſterity they "HR 
little ſolicitude, for their productions are ſel- 

E 5 dom 
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dom intended to remain in the world Jon- 
ger than a week. 


TrnarT fuch authors are not to be reward- 
ed with praiſe is evident, fince nothing can 
be admired when it ceaſes to ex iſt; but ſurely 
though they cannot aſpire to honour, they 
may be exempted from ignominy, and a- 
dopted into that order of men which deſerves 
Theſe papers of the day, the Ephemera of 
learning, have uſes often more adequate to 
the purpoſes of common life than more pom- | 
pous and durable volumes. If itis neceſſary for 
every man to be more acquainted with his 
and to know the events which may imme- 
diately affect his fortune or his quiet, rather 
than the revolutions of aatient kingdoms, 
ia which he has neither poſſeſſions nor ex- 
peRtations ; if it be pleaſing to hear of the 
preferment and diſmiſfon of ſtateſmen, the 
birth of heirs, and the marriage of beauties, 
the humble author of journals and gazettes, 
muſt be conſidered as a liberal diſpenſer of 


Even 
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Even the abridger, compilerand tranſlator, 
their labours cannot be ranked with 
thoſe of the diurnal hiſtoriographer, yet muſt 
not be rafhly doomed to annihilation. Every 
fize of readers requires a genius correſpondent 
to their capacity; ſome delight in abſtracta 
their memery for long details, and content 
themſelves with effects, without enquiry af- 
ter cauſes z ſome minds are overpowered by 
ſplender of ſentiment, as ſome eyes are of- 
fended by a glaring light, and will gladly 
contemplate an author in an humble imi- 
tation, as we look without pain upon the 
ſun in the water. 


As every writer has his uſe, every writer 
ought to have his patrons; and fince no 
man, however high he may now ſtand, can 
be certain that he ſhall not be foon thrown 
down from his elevation by criticiſm or ca- 
ther to malice and conterapt, endeavour to 

dert 
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avert perſecution from the meaneſt of their 
fraternity. 
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Sunt illic duo, treſur, qui revelvant 
Noftrarum tineas ineptiarum : 

Sed cum ſporſio, fabuleque laſſe 

De Scorpo fuerint et Incitato. Marr. 


ONE of the projects or defigns which 
exerciſe the mind of man, are equally 
ſubject to obſtructions and difappointments 
with the purſuit of fame. Riches cannot ea- 
fily be denied to them who have ſomething 
of greater value to offer in exchange; he 
whoſe fortune is endangered by litigation, 
will not refuſe to augment the wealth of the 
lawyer; he whoſe days are darkened by lan- 
guor, or whoſe nerves are excruciated by 
pain, is compelled to pay tribute to the ſci. 
ence of healing. But praife may be always 
a man has made celebrity neceflary to his 
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happineſs, he has put it in the power of the 
weakeft and moſt timorous malignity, if not 
to take away his ſatĩsfaction, at leaſt to with- 
hold it. His enemies may indalge their pride 
quiet neutrality. They that could never have 
injured a character by invectives may com- 
bine to annihilate it by filence ; as the wo- 
men of Name threatened to put an end to 
conqueſt and dominion, by ſupplying no 
children to the commonwealth. | 


Wurxx a writer has with long toil pro- 
duced a work intended to burſt upon man- 
kind with unexpected luſtre, and withdraw 
the attention of the learned world from every 
other controverſy or enquiry, he is feldom 
contented to wait long without the enjoy- 
ment of his new praiſes. With an imagina- 
tion full of his own importance, he walks out 
like a monarch in diſguiſe, to learn the va- 
rious opinions of his readers. Prepared to 
feaſt upon admiration ; compoſed to encoun- 
ter cenſures without emotion; and determi- 
ned not to ſuffer his quiet to be injured 
by a ſenſibility too exquiſite of praiſe or 
blame, but to laugh with equal contempt at 
| trivial 
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verſation of the whole room. He liſtens, 
but hears no mention of his book, and there- 
fore ſuppoſes that he has diſappointed his cu- 
riohty by delay, and that as men of learning 
would naturally begin their converſation 
with ſuch a wonderful novelty, they had 
digreſſed to other ſubjects before his arrival. 
The company diſperſes, and their placrs are 
fupplied by others equally ignorant, or e- 
gually careleſs. The fame expectation hur- 
ries him to another place, from which the 
tame difappointment drives him ſoon away. 
His impatience then grows violent and tu- 
multuous; he ranges over the town with 
xefflefs curioſity, and hears in one quarter of 
a cricket-match, in another of a pick-pcket ; 
is told by ſome of an uneap . ed bankrupcy, 
by others of a turtle feaſt ; is ſometimes pro- 
voked by importunate <nguirics after the 
white bear, and ſometimes with praiſes of 
the dancing dog; he is afterwards entreated 
to give his judgment upon a wager about the 

kcight 
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the author, but can hear no account of him, 
and therefore ſuſpects the name to be ficti- 
tious ; and another knows him to be a man 
condemned by indigence to write too fre- 
quently what he does not underſtand. 

| Many 
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the unhappy author endeavours to allay his 
written with too little indulgence to the un- 
derſtanding of common readers; he has fal- 
len upon an age without taſte or curioſity, 
in which all regard to folid knowledge, and 
ſenſe of delicate refinement, have given 
way to low merriment and idle buffoonry, 
and therefore no writer can hope for 
than to raiſe laughter. He finds that his ene- 
mies, ſuch as apparent ſuperiority will al- 
ways raiſe, have been induſtrious, while his 
performance was in the preſs, to vilify and 
blaſt it; and that the bookſeller, whom 
he had refolved to enrich, has rivals in his 
that maliciouſly obſtruct the cir- 
culation of his copies. He at laſt repoſes 
upon the conſideration, that the nobleſt 
works of learning and genius have always 
made their way flowly againſt ignorance and 
prejudice ; and that reputation which is ne- 
ver t» be leſt muſt muſt be gradually ob- 
tained, as animals of longeſt life are obferved 
not ſoon to attain their full ſtature and 


By 
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By fuch arts of voluntary deluſion does 
every man endeavour to conceal his own 
unimportance from himfelf. It is long 
before we are convinced of the ſmall pro- 
portion which evcry individual bears to 
the collective body of mankind ; or learn 
how few can be intereſted in the fortune of 
any ſingle man; how little vacancy is left in 
the world for any new object of attention; 
to how ſmall extent the brighteſt blaze of 
merit can be ſpread amidſt the miſts of bu- 
ſineſs and of folly ; and how ſoon it is al- 
ways clouded by the intervention of other no- 
velties. Not only the writer of books, but 
the commander of armies, and the deliverer 
of nations will eafily outlive all noiſy and 
popular reputation : he may be celebra- 
ted for a time by the public voice, but his 
actions and his name will ſoon be confidered 
as remote and unaffecting, and will be rarely 
mentioned but by thoſe whoſe alliance or 
dependance gives them fome vanity to gra- 
uf by frequent commemoration. 


Ir ſeems not to be ſufficiently conſidered 
how little renown can be admitted in the 
| world. 
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world. Mankind are kept perpetually buſy 
by their fears or defires, and have not more 
leifure from their own affairs, than to ac» 
quaint themſelves with the accidents of the 
current day. Engaged in contriving ſome re- 
ſuge from calamity, or in ſhortening the 
way to ſome new poſſeſſion, they ſeldom ſuffer 
their thoughts to wander to the paſt or fu- 
ture; none but a few ſolitary ſtudents have 
leifure to enquire into the claims of heroes 
or ſages; removed from the notice of the 
preſent age, and names which hoped to range 
over kingdoms and continents ſhrink at laſt 
into cloyſters or colleges. 


Non is it certain, that even of theſe dark 
and narrow habitations, theſe laſt retreats of 
fame, the poſſeſſion will be long kept. Of 


men devoted to literature very few extend 


their views beyond fome particular ſcience, 
and the greater part ſeldom enquire, even in 
their own profeſſion, for any authors but thoſe 
whom the preſent mode of ſtudy happens to 
force upon their notice; they deſ re not to 
fill their minds with unfaſhionable know- 
ledge, but embrace the eſtabliſhed fyſtem, 
and contentedly reſign to oblivion thoſe 
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excellence, expects to fill the place which is 
now poſſeſici by another, for there are 
already names of every claſs ſufficient to em- 
ploy all that will defire to remember them ; 
and furely he that is puſhing his predeceſſors 


way in like manner, and as he ſtands upon 
the ſame precipice, be ſwept away with the 
fame violence. 


Ir ſometimes happens, that fame begins 
when life is at an end; but far the greater 
number of candidates for applauſe have owed 
their reception in the world to ſome ſavour- 


able caſualties, and have therefore immedi- 
ately ſunk into neglect, when death firipped 
them of their caſual influence, and neither 

| fortune 
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| cortune nor patronage operated in their favour. 
Among thoſe who have better claims toregard, 
the honour paid to their memory is commonly 
proportionate to the reputation which they 
enjoyed in their lives, though ſtill growing 
fainter, as it is at a greater diſtance from the 
firſt emiſſion; and ſince it is ſo difficult to obtain 


the notice of contemporaries, how little is to 
be hoped from future times? What can merit 
effect by its own force, when the help of art 
or friendſhip can ſcarcely fupport it? 


SIIENTTADEDETIENTTS:S 
Nuns. 147. Tusspar, Auguft 13, 1751. 


Tu nihil invitd dices faciefoe Minerud 
Hon. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIX, 

1 
accumulation, I hope you will not 
—— —— 
by an account of a ludicrous perſecution, 
which though it produces no ſcenes of hor- 
WW—— 
vexa- 
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vexation, wears away the happineſs of many 
of your readers, and conſumes thoſe juvenile 
years which nature ſeems particularly to have 


I am the eldeſt fon of a gentleman, whe 
having inherited a large eſtate from his 
either to encreaſe or leſſen it, has from the 
time of his marriage generally refided at 
his own feat, where by dividing his time 
among the duties of a father, a maſter; and 
a magiſtrate, the ſtudy of literature, and the 
offices of civility, he finds means to rid him- 
ſelf of the day, without any of thoſe amuſe- 
ments, which all thoſe witiz whom my reſi- 
dence in this place has made me acquainted 
think neceſſary to lighten the burthen of exif- 
tence. 


Wren my age made me capable of inſtruc- 
tion, my father prevailed upon a gentleman, 
long known at Oxford for the extent of his 
learning and purity of his manners, to under- 
take my education. The regard with which 
I faw him treated, diſpoſed me to conſider his 
— Auacaadaten.cu. = + 
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curioſity 
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euriofity was therefore ſtrongly excited by 
the hope of obſerving a character more near- 


ly, which I had hitherto reverenced only at 
a diſtance. 


From all private and intimate converſa- 
tion I was long witheld by the perpetual con- 
fluence of viſitants, with whom the firſt news 
of my uncle's arrival crouded the houſe ; but 
was amply recompenſed by ſeeing an exact 
and punctilious practice of the arts of a cour- 
tier, in all the ſtratagems of endearment, the 
gradations of reſpect, and variations of cour- 
teſy. I remarked with what juſtice of diſ- 
tribution he divided his talk to a wide circle 
with what addreſs he offered every man an 
occaſion of indulging ſome favourite topick, 
or diſplaying ſome particular attainment; the 
judgment with which he regulated his enqui- 
ries after the abſent; and the care with which 
he ſhewed all the companions of his early 


memory, by the mention of paſt incidents, 


and the recital of puerile kindneſſes dangers 


and frolicks. I ſoon diſcovered that he poſ- 


ſeſſed ſome ſcience of graciouſneſs and attrac- 


ton which books had not taught, and of 
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to imitate his embrace of fondneſs, and his 
bow of reſpect. He was like others eaſily 
flattered by an imitator by whom he could not 
fear ever to be rvalled, and repaid my affidu- 
ities with compliments and profeſſions. Our 
fondneſs was ſo encreaſed by a mutual endea- 
vour to pleaſe each other, that when he re- 


turned to London, he declared himſelf unable 
to 
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to leave a nephew ſo amiable and fo accom- 


pliſhed behind him; and obtained my fa- 
ther's permiſſion to enjoy my company for a 
few months, by a promiſe to initiate me in 
the arts of politeneſs, and introduce me 
Tur courtier had little inclination to 
fatigue, and therefore by travelling very 
flowly, afforded me time for more looſe and 
familiar converſation; but I foon found that 
by a few enquiries which he was not well 
prepared to fatisfy I had made him wea- 
ry of his young companion. His element 
was 2 mixed aſſembly, where ceremony and 
healths, compliments and common topicks 
kept the tongue employed with very little aſ- 
ſiltance from memory or reflection; but in 
the chariot, where he was neceſſitated to ſup- 
port a regular tenor of converſation, without 
any relief from a new commer, or any power 
of ſtarting into gay digreſſions or deſtroying 
argument by a jeſt, he foon diſcovered that 
poverty of ideas which had been hitherto con- 
cealed under the tinſel of politeneſs. The 
firſt day he entertained me with the novelties 
and wonders with which I ſhould be afto- 
Vor. V. F nithed 
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niſhed at my entrance into London, and cau- 
tioned me with apparent admiration of his 
own wiſdom againſt the arts by which ruſti- 
City is frequently deluded. The fame de- 
tail and the fame advice he would have re- 
peated on the ſecond day; but as I every mo- 
ment diverted the diſcourſe to the hiſtory of 
the towns by which we paſted, cr ſome 
other ſubject of learning or of reaſon, he 
ſoon loft his vivacity, grew peeviſh and ſilent, 
wrapped his cloak about him, compoſed him- 
felt ro lumber, and reſerved his gaicty for 


fitter auditors. 


AT length I entered London, and my un- 
cle was reinſtated in his ſuperiority. He 
avwalked at once to loquacity as ſoon as our 
wheels rattled on the pavement, andygtold me 
the name of every {trect as we creficd it, and 
en ner of every houſe as we paſſed by. He 
pecſented me to my aunt, a lady of great 
e:ninence for the number of her acquain- 
tances, and ſplendor of her aſſemblies, and 
either in Kindneſs or revenge conſulted with 
her in my preſence, how I might be moſt 
a vantageouſiy dreſſed for my firſt appear- 
ce, and moſt expeditiouſly diſencumbered 

from 
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from my villatick baſhfulnefs. My indigna- 
tion at familiarity thus contemptuous fluſhed 
in my face; they miſtook anger for ſhame, 
and alternately exerted their eloquence upon 
the benefits of publick education, and the 
happineſs of an affurance carly acquired. 


ASSURANCE is indeed the only qualifica- 
tion to which they ſeem to have annexed 
merit, and aſſurance therefore is perpetually 
recommended to me as the ſupply of every 
defect, and the ornament of every excellence. 
] never fit ſilent in company when ſecret 
hiſtory is circulating, but I am reproached for 
want of aſſurance. If I fail to return the 
ſtated anſwer to a compliment; if Iam diſ- 
concerted by unexpected rai'lery ; if 1 bluſn 
when I am diſcovercd gazing on a beauty, 
or hefitate when I find myſelf embarraſſed in 
an argument; if I am unwilling to talk of 
what I do not underſtand, or timorous in uv: 
dertaking offices which I cannot gracciully 
perform; if I ſuffer a more lively tatler to re- 
count the caſualities of a game, cr a nimble; 
 fop to pick up a fan, I am cenſured betucen 
pity and contempt, as a wietch doomed to 
grovel in obſcurity for want of aſſurance. 


F 2 I 
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INA found many young perſons harraſ- 
fed in the fame manner by thoſe to whom 
they recommend ; and therefore cannot but 


Nums. 148. Sa runnar, Auguſt 17, 1751. 
Prod viro clemens miſers peperci, 
. Hos. 


OLITICIANS remark that no oppref- | 


4 fion is ſo heavy or hfting as that which 
is inflicted by the perverſion and exorbitance 
ct legal authority. The robber may be ſei- 


| 


families, under the venerable ſanction of pa- 
natal aatdatity; the" — 
taught to honour from the firſt moments of 
reaſon; which is guarded from inſult and vio- 
tion by all that can impreſs awe upon the 
mind of man; and which therefore may wan- 
ple the bounds of right with innumerable 
tranſgreſſions, before duty and piety will dare 
to ſeek redrefs, or think themſelves at liberty 
to recur to any other means of deliverance 
| than ſupplications by which infolence is ela- 


F 3 Ir 
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IT was for a long time imagined by the 
Romans, that no fon could be the murderer 
of his father, and they had therefore no pu- 
niſhment appropriated to parricide. They 
{ſeem likewiſe to have believed with cqual 
confidence that no father could be cruel to 
his child, and therefore they allowed every 
man the ſupreme judicature in his own houſe, 
and put the lives of his offspring into his 
hands. But experience informed them by de- 
grees, that they had determined too haſtiiy 
in favour of human nature; they found that 
inſtinct and habit were not able to contend 
with avarice or malice; that the neareſt rela- 
tion might be violated ; and that power to 
whomſocver entruſted, might be ill employ- 
ed. They were therefore obliged to ſupply 
and to change their Inftitutions; to deter the 
parricide by a new law, and to transfer capi- 
tal puniſhments from the parent to the ma- 
giſtrate. 


THERE are indeed many houſes which it 
is impoſſible enter familiarly, without dif- 
covering that parents are by no means ex- 
empt from the intoxications of dominion ; 

and 
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and that he who is in no danger of hearing 
remonſtrances but from his own conſcience, 
will ſeldom be long without the art of con- 
trolling his convictions, and modifying juſtice 
by his own will. 


Ir in any ſituation the heart were inac- 
eeſſible to malignity, it might be ſuppoſed to 
be ſufficiently ſecured by parental relation. 
To have voluntarily become to any being the 
occaſion of its exiſtence produces an obliga- 
tion to make that exiſtence happy. To ſee 
helpleſs infancy ſtretching out her hands and 
pouring out her cries in teſtimony of depen- 
dance, without any powers to alarm jealouſy, 
or any guilt to alienate affection, muſt ſurely 
awaken tenderneſs in every human mind; 
and tenderneſs once excited will be hourly 
encreaſed by the natural contagion of feli- 
city, by the repercuſſion of communicated 
pleaſure, and the conſciouſneſs of the dignity 
of benefaction. I believe no generous or be- 
nevolent man can ſee the vileſt animal cour- 
ting his regard and ſhrinking at his anger, 
playing his gambols of delight before him, 
calling on him in diſtreſs, and flying to 
him in danger, without more kindneſs 

- TS. than 
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than he can perſuade himſelf to feel for the 
wild and unſocial inhabitants of the air and 
water. We naturally endear to ourſelves 
thoſe to whom we impart any . 


the pride of ſuperiority may be likewiſe gra- 
tied, He that has extinguiſhed all the ſen- 
ſations of humanity, and has no longer any 
Aatiaſactiom in the reflection that be is loved 
as the diffributer of bappineſs, may pleaſe 
Hidnſelf with exciting terror as the infliter 
— $6 reacties 
extent of his power 
the force of his commands, 1 
"the deſires that flutter on the tongue which 
in forbidden to utter them, or the diſcontent 
Which preys on the heart in which fear con- 
fines it; he may amuſe himſelf with new 
contriyances of detection, multiplications of 
prohibition, and varieties of puniſhment ; and 
- fwell with exultation when he confiders how 
—— 
3 Fl 


Tuar 


p—_ 
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Tuar princes of this character have been 
known the hiſtory of all abſolute kingdoms 
will inform us; and fince, as Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves, » d worngyia, the government of a 
family is naturally monarchicel, it is like other 
monarchics too often arbitrarily adminiſtered- 
'The regal and parental tyrant differ only in 
the extent of their domirtions, and the num- 
ber of their ſlaves. "The ſume paſſions cauſe 
the ſame miſeries 3 except that ſeldom any 
prince however deſpotick, has fo far ſhaken 
off all awe of the publick eye as to venture 
upon thoſe freaks of injuſtice, which are 
fometime> indulged under the fecrecy of a 
tial — . — 
tions of reward not by merit but by fancy. 
of the offence but by the humour of the judge, 
ate too frequent where no power * 
dat that of a father. f 


Tuar be ae ln de e 
no man will confeſs, and yet what other mo- 
tive can make a father cruel? the king may 
be inſtigated * the deſtruction 

5 ol 
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of another; he may ſometimes think himſelf 
endangered by the virtues of a ſubject; he 
may dread the ſucceſsful general or the po- 
pular oratcr ; his avarice may point out gol- 
den confiſcations ; and his guilt may whiſ- 
per that he can only be fecure, by cutting off 
all power of revenge. 


BuT what can a parent hope from the op- 
preſſion of thoſe who were born to his pro- 
tection, of thoſe who can diſturb him with 
no competition, who can enrich him with 
no ſpoils? Why cowards are cruel may be 
eaſily diſcovered ; but for what reaſon not 
more infamous than cowardice can that man 
delight in oppreſhon who has nothing to fear ? 


Tus unjuſtifiable ſeverity of a parent is 
loaded with this aggravation, that thoſe whom 
be injures are always in his fight. The in- 
juſtice of a prince is often exerciſed upon 
thoſe of whom he never had any perſonal or 
particular knowledge; and the ſentence 
which he pronounces, whether of baniſh- 
ment impriſonment or death, removes from 
his view the man whom he condemns. But 
the domeitick oppreſſor dooms himſelf to 


gaze 
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gaze upon thoſe faces which he clouds with 
terror and with forrow ; and beholds every 
moment the effects of his own barbarities. 
He that can bear to give continual pain to- 
thoſe who ſurround him, and can walk with 
ſatisfaction in the gloom of his own prefence ; 
he that can ſee ſubmiſſive miſery without re- 
lenting, and meet without emotion the eye 
that implores mercy, or demands juſtice, 
will ſcarcely be amended by remonſtrance 
or admonition ; he has found means of ſtop- 
ping the avenues of tenderneſs, and arming 
his heart againſt the force of reaſon. 


Even though no conſideration ſhould be 
paid to the great law of ſocial beings, by 
which every individual is commanded to con- 
fult the happineſs of others, yet the harſh pa- 
rent is Jeſs to be vindicated than any other: 
criminal, becauſe he leſs provides for the 
happineſs of himſelf. Every man however 
little he loves others would willingly be 
loved; every man hopes to live long, and 
thereforc hopes ſor that time at which he ſha!l 
ſink back to imbecillity, and muſt depend 
for eaſe and chearfulneſs upon the officicuſ- 


neſs of others. But how has he obviated the 


3NCo:2> 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


- pidity, than through the tediouſneſs of decrepi- 
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inconveniencies of old age, who alienates 
from him the aſſiſtance of his children, and. 
whoſe bed muſt be ſurrounded in his laſt 
hours, in the hours of languor and dejection 
whom his life is indifferent, or by enemies 
to whom his death is deſirable. 


come reſentment, and thoſe who have been 
harrafſed by brutality will forget the inju- 
ries which they have ſuffered fo far as to per- 


But ſurely no reſentment can be equally 
can ſeverer puniſhment be imprecated upon 
a man not wholly loſt in meanneſs and ftu- 


tude, to be reproached by the kindneſs of his 
the alms of attendance, and to owe every re- 
lief of his miſcries not to gratitude but to 
Mercy, 


Nums. 
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Nuns. 149- Tuzspar, Huguft 20, 1751. 


Nec melior punis, turdufove dabatur Orefft : 
Sed par, atque eadem carna duobus erat.— 
Te Cadmæa Tyres, me pinguis Galha veſtit: 
Vis te purpureum, Marte, ſagatus amen ? 
Ut preflem Pyladen, aliquis mils fret 
Oreftem : 
Hoc non fit verbis : Marce, ut ameris, ama. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, | 
O depravity of the mind has been more 
| frequently or juſtly cenſured than in- 
gratitude. There is indeed ſufficient rea- 
ſon for on thoſe that can return evil 
for good, and repay kindneſs and affiftance 
with hatred or neglect, as corrupted beyond 
the common degrees of wickedneſs ; nor will 
he who has once been clearly detefted in 
acts of injury to his benefactor, deſerve to be 
numbered among focial beings ; he has en- 
deavoured to deſtroy confidence, to intercept 
fym- 
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ſympathy, and to turn every man's atten- 
tion wholly on himſelf. . 


TuxExx is always danger left the honeſt 
abhorrence of a crime ſhould raiſe the paſſions. 
with too much violence againſt the man to 
whom it is imputed. In proportion as guilt 
is more enormous, it ought to be aſcertained 
by ſtronger evidence. The charge again inſt 
ingratitude is very general ; almoſt every 
man can tell what favours he has conferred 
upon inſenſibility, and how much happineſs 
he has beſtowed without return; but perhaps 
if theſe patrons and protectors were con- 
fronted with any whom they boaſt of having 
befriended, it would often appear that they 
over-rate their benevolence, that they con- 
ſulted only their pleaſure or vanity, and 
repaid themſelves their petty donatives by 
gratifications of inſolence and indulgence of 
contempt. 


Ir has happened that much of my time 
has been paſſed in a dependant ſtate, nd 
conſequently I have received many favyurs 
in the opinion of thoſe at whoſe expence I 
have been maintained; yet I do not feel in 

in 
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ſuppoſe | 
paſſions than the reſt of mankind, 1855 
the hiſtory of my life before you, that you 
judgment of my conduct, ei- 
or confirm my preſent ſen- 


My father was the ſecond fon of a vcry 
antient and wealthy family. He marricd a 
lady of equal birth, whoſe fortune, joincd to 
his own, might have ſupported him and his 
poſterity in honour and plenty; but being 
gay and ambitious, he prevailed on his friends, 
to procure him a poſt, which gave him op- 
portunity of diſplaying in publick his ele- 
gance and politeneſs. My mother was equally 
pleaſed with ſplendor, and equally careleſs 
of expence; they both juſtified their profu- 
ſton to themſelves, by endeavouring to be- 
eve it neceſſary to the extenſion of their ac- 
quaintance and improvement of their intereſt; 
and whenever any place became vacant, they 
expected to be repaid by diſtinction and ad- 
vancement. In the midit of theſe ſchemes 
and hopes my father was ſnatched away by 

| an 
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an apoplexy ; and my mother, who had no 
pleaſure but in dreſs, equipage, aſſemblies and 
finding that the could live no 
longer in her accuſtomed rank, funk into de- 
jection, and in two years wore out her life 
with envy and diſcontent. 


I was ſent with a ſiſter, one year younger 
than myſelf, to the elder brother of my father. 
We were not yet capable of obſerving 
how much fortune influcnccs affection, but 
flattered ourſelves on the road with the ten- 
derneſs and regard with which we ſhould 
doubtleſs be treated by our uncle. Our re- 
ception was rather frigid than malignant; 
we were introduced to our young coulins, 
and for the firſt month more frequently con- 
foled than upbraided ; but in a ſhort time we 
found our prattle repreſſed, our dreſs ne- 
glected, our endearments unregarded, and 
our requeſts referred to the houſekeeper. 


Tux forms of decency were now viola- 
ted, and every day produced new in- 
fults. We were ſoon brought to the neceſſity 
of receding from our imagined equality with 
our couſins, to whom we ſunk into humble 

I com- 
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knowledge of the arts of civility, had given 
us ſuch an appearance of ſuperiority to the 
aukward baſhfulneſs of our relations, as na- 
turally drew reſpect and preference from - 
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Crit. DaooD is not eaſily dejected or mor- 
tified. We felt no laſting pain from inſolence 
or neglect, but finding that we were favoured 
and commended by all whoſe intcreit-did not 
prompt them to diſcountenance us, pref-rved 
our vivacity and ſpirit to years of greater fenſi- 
bilicy. It then became irkſome and diſguſting to 
live without any principle ot action but the 
will of another, and we often met privately 
in the garden to lament our condition, and to 
eaſe our hearts with mutual narratives of 
caprice pecviſhneſs and affront. 


THERE are innumerable modes of inſult 
and tokens of contempt, for which it is nct 
eaſy to find a name, which vaniſh to nothing 
in an attempt to deſcribe them, and yet may 
by continual repetition, make day paſs after 
day in forrow and in terror. Phraſes of cur- 
ſory compliment and eſtabliſhed ſalutation may 
by a different modulation of the voice or caſt 
of the countenance convey contrary meanings, 
and be changed from indications of reſpect to 
expreſſions of ſcorn. The dependant who cul- 
tivates delicacy in himſelf very little conſults 
his own tranquillity. My unhappy vigilance 
is every moment diſcovering ſome petulance 
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of accent, or arrogance of mien, ſome vehe- 
mence of interrogation, or quickneſs of reply 
that recals my poverty to my mind, and which 
I icel more acutely as I know not how to re- 
lent it. 


Yeu are not however to imagine that I 
think myſelf diſcharged from the duties of 
gratitude, only becauſe my relations do not 
adjuſt their looks or tune their voices to my 
expectation. The infolence of benefaction ter- 
minates not in negative rudeneſs or obliquities 
of inſult. I am often told in expreſs terms of 
the miſeries from which charity has ſnatched 
me, while multitudes are ſuffered by relations 
equaily ncar to devolve upon the pariſh; and 
have more than once heard it numbered among 
other favours that I am admitted to the farae 
table with my coulins. 


Thar I fit at the firſt table I muſt ac- 
knowledge, but I fit there only that I may feel 
the ſtings of inferiority. My enquiries are 
neglected, my opinion is overborn, my aſſer- 
tions are controverted ; and, as inſolence always 
propagates itſelf, the fervants overlook me 
in imitation of their maſter; if I call modeſtly 

i 
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I] am not heard, if loudly, my uſurpation of 
authority is checked by a general frown. I 
am often obliged to look uninvited upon 
delicacies, and fometimes deſired to riſe up- 
on very flight pretences. 


Tur incivilities to which I am expoſed 
would give me lefs pain were they not aggra- 
vated by the tears of my ſiſter, whom the 
young ladies are hourly tormenting with every 
art of feminine perſecution. As it is faid of 
the ſupreme magiſtrate of Venice that he is a 
prince in one place and a ſlave in another, my 
ſiſter is a ſervant to her couſins in their apart- 
ments, and a companion only at the table. 
Her wit and beauty draw ſo much regard away 
from them, that they never ſuffer her ty ap- 
pear with them ia any place where they folicit 
notice, or expect admiration, and when they 
are viſited by neighbouring ladies and paſs 
their hours in domeſtic amuſements, ſhe is 
ſometimes called to fill a vacancy, inſulted 
with contemptuous freedoms, and diſmiſſed 
to her needle when her place is ſupplied. The 
heir has of late by the infligation of his ſiſters 
begun to harraſs her with clownilh jocularity ; 
he ſeems inclined to make his fuſt rude effays 

of 
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of waggery upon her, and by the connivance, 
if aot encouragement of his father, treats her 
with ſuch licentious brutality, as I cannat bear 
though I cannot puniſh it. 


I BEG to be informed Mr. Rambler, how 
much we can beſuppoled toowe to 
exerted on terms like theſe ? to beneficence 
which polutes its gifts with contumely, and 
may be truly faid to pander to pride? I would 
willingly be told, whether inſolence does not 
reward its own liberalities, and whether he 
that exacts ſervility, can with juſtice at the 
ſame time expect affection? 


Nvars, 
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Nuns. 150. SaTurDar, Auguſt 24, 1751. 


O munera nondum 
Intellecta Deum Luc Ax. 


S daily experience makes it evident that 
misfortunes are unavoidably incident 
to human life, that calamity will neither be 
repelled by fortitude, nor eſcaped by flight, 
neither awed by greatneſs, nor eluded by 
obſcurity ; philoſophers have endeavoured 
to reconcile us to that condition which they 
cannot teach us to mend, by perſuading us 
that moſt of our evils are made afflictive 
only by ignorance or perverſeneſs, and that 
nature has annexed to every viciſſitude of 
external circumſtances, ſome advantage ſuffi- 
cient. to overbalance all its inconveniencics. 


Trars attempt may perhaps be juſtly ſuſ- 
pected of reſemblance to the practice of phy- 
ficians, who when they cannot mitigate pain 
deſtroy ſenſibility, and endeavour to conceal 
by opiates the inefficacy of their other me- 
dicines. The panegyriſts of calamity have 
more frequently gained applauſe to their wit, 
than acquieſcence to their arguments ; nor 

has 
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has it appeared that the moſt muſical oratory 
or ſubtic ratiocination has been able long to 
overpower the anguiſh of oppreſſion, the te- 
diouſacls of languor, or the longings of 
want. 


YET it may be generally remarked that, 
where much has been attempted, ſomething 
has been performed; though the diſcoveries 
or acquiſitions of man are nut always adequate 
to the expectations of his pride, they are at leait 
ſulEcicit to animate his induſtry. The an- 
tidotas with which philoſophy has medicated 
tze cup of life, though they cannot give it 
ſalubrity and {weetneis, have at leaſt allay cd 
its bitterneſs, and contempered its malignity ; 
the balm which ſhe drops upon the wounds 
of the mind, abates their pain though it can- 
not heal them. 


By ſuffering willingly what we cannot a- 
void, we ſecure ouric.ves from vain and im- 
moderate diſquiet z we preſerve for better 
purpoſes that ſtrength which would be unpto- 
htably waſted in wild efforts of deſperation, 
and. maintain that circumſpection which may 
enable us to ſcize every ſuppurt, and im- 
prove every alleviation. This calmneſs will 

be 


in proportion as the intellectual eye takes in 
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be more eaſily obtained, as the attention is 


Seunc has attempted not only to pacify 
us in misfortune, but almoſt to allure us to 
it, by repreſenting it as neceſſary to the plea- 
fures of the mind. Ae that never was ac- 
quainted with adverfity, ſays he, has ſeen the 
world but an one fade, and is ignorant of bal 
calamity, as the Syrens allured the paſſenger 
to their coaſts, by promiſing that he ſhall re- 
turn S «a; with encreafe of 
with enlarged views, and multiplied ideas. 


CunnosrTY is, in great and generous 
minds, the firſt paſſion and the aſt; and 
perhaps always predominates in proportion to 
the ſtrength of the contemplative faculties. 
He who eaſily comprehends all that is be- 
fore him, and foon exhauſts any ſingle ſub- 
ject, is always eager for new enquiries, and 


2 wider proſpet̃t, it muſt be gratified with va- 
riety 
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riety by more rapid flights, and bolder excur- 
fions; nor perhaps can there be propoſed to 
thoſe who have been accuſtomed to the plea- 
ſures of thought, a more powerful incitement 
to any undertaking, than the hope of filling 
their imaginati with new images, of clearing 


Wurm Jaſen, in Valerius Flaccus, would 
incline the young prince Acaſtus to accom- 
pany him in the firſt eſſay of navigation, he 
diſperſes his apprehenſions of danger by re- 
preſentations of the new tracts of earth and 
heaven which the expedition would ſpread 
before their eyes; and tells him with what 
—————— 
tries which ſhall have ſeer 
EEE LT ro 


: O quantum ter @, quantum cognoſcere cli 
| _— oft ! pelagus quantos aperimus in 
Nunc for ſan grave reris opus: fed lata re- 
curret 

On ratis, & caram cum — reddet 

... : Jolcon; "_ 
73 
Nuam referam vas tua per ſuſpiria gentes 
G * 
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Acaſtus was ſoon prevailed upon by his curi- 
olity to ſet rocks and hardſhips at defiance, 
and commit his life to the winds; and the fame 
motives have in all ages had the fame effect 
upon thoſe whom the defire of fame or wiſ- 
dom has diſtinguiſhed from the lower orders 
of mankind. 


Ir therefore it can be proved that diſtreſs 
is ncceflary to the attainment of knowledge, 
and that a happy ſituation hides from us fo 
larze a part of the field of meditation, the 
envy of many who repine at the fight of af- 
fluence and ſplendor will be much diminiſh- 
ed; for ſuch is the delight of mental ſuperio- 
rity, that none on whom nature or ſtudy 
have conferred it, would purchaſe the gifts 
of fortune by its loſs. 


IT is certain, that however the rhetorick 
of Seneca may have drefled adverſity with ex- 
trinſick ornaments, he has juſtly repreſented 


it as affording ſome opportunities of ob- 


ſervation, which cannot be found in conti- 
nual ſucceſs; he has truly aſſerted, that to 
eſcape misfortune is to want inſtruction, and 
that to live at eaſe is to live in ignorance. 

A3 
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As no man can enjoy happineſs without 
thinking that he enjoys it, the experience of 
calamity is neceſſary to a juſt ſenſe of better 
fortune; for the good of our preſent ſtate is 
merely comparative, and the evil which eve- 
ry man feels will be ſufficient to diſturb and 
harraſs him if he does not know how much 
he eſcapes. The luſtre of diamonds is invi- 
gorated by the interpoſtion of darker bo- 
dies; the lights of a picture are heightened 
by the ſhades. The higheſt pleaſure which 
nature has indulged to ſenſitive perception, 
is that of reſt after fatigue; yet that ſtate 
which labour heightens into delight is with- 
out it only eaſe, and is incapable of fatisfy- 
ing the mind witheffit the ſuperaddition of 
diverſified amuſements. 


PROSPERITY, as is truly aſſerted by Sene- 
ca, very much obſtructs the knowledge of 
ourſelves. No man can form a juft eſtimate 
of his own powers by unactive ſpeculation. 
That fortitude which has encountered no 
dangers, that prudence which has ſurmount- 
ed no difficulties, that integrity which has 
2 
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be conſidered but as gold not yet brought to 
the teſt, of which therefore the true value 
cannot be aſſigned. He that traverſes the lifts 
without an adverſary, may receive, fays the 
philoſopher, the reward of victory, but he has 
no pretenſions to the honour. If it be the high- 
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or harm; nothing is ſhown in its natural 
form. The behaviour of all that approach 
him is regulated by his humour, their narra- 
tives are adapted to his inclination, and their 
reaſonings determined by his opinions, what- 
ever can alarm fiſpicion, or excite refent- 
ment is carefully ſuppreſſed, and nothing ap- 
pears but uniformity of ſentiments and ar- 
dor of affection. It may be obſerved, that 
the unvaried complaiſance which ladics have 
the right of exacting, keeps them generally 
unſkilled in human nature, Profperity will 
always enjoy the female prerogatives, and 
therefore muſt be always in danger of female 
Truth is ſcarcely to be heard but 
by thoſe from whom it can ſerve no intereſt 
to conceal it, and the true motives of con- 
duct will be only ſhewn when the mind acts 
in its natural ſtate, without 2223 — 
K | | 


Nuns. 
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Nums. 151. Tutspay, Auguſt 27, 1751. 


Al I Abr 
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H E writers of medicine and phy flology 

have traced with great appearance of 
accuracy, the effects of time upon the hu- 
man body, by marking the various periods of 
the conſtitution, and the ſeveral ſtages by 
which animal life makes its progreſs from in- 
fancy to decrepitude. Though their obſer- 
vations have not enabled them to diſcover 
how manhood may be accelerated, or old age 
retarded, yet ſurely if they be conſidered 
only as the amuſements of curioſity, they 
are of equal importance with conjectures 
on things more remote, with catalogues of 
the fixed ſtars, and calculations of the bulk 
of planets. 


Ir had been a taſk worthy of the moral 
philoſophers to have confidered with equal 
care 
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care the climactericks of. the mind; to have 
pointed out the time at which every paſſion 
begins and ceaſes to predominate, and noted 
the regular variations of defire, and the ſuc- 
ceſſion of one appetite to another. 


Tur periods of mental change are not to be 
ſtated with equal certainty: Our bodies grow 
up under the care cf nature, and depend fo lit- 
tle on our own management, that ſomething 
more than negligence is neceſſary to diſcom- 
poſe their ſtructure, or impede their vigour. 
But our minds are committed in a great 
meaſure firſt to the direction of others and 
afterwards of ourſelves. It would be difi- 
cult to protract the weakneſs cf infancy be- 
yond the uſual time, but the mind may be 
very eaſily hindered from its ſhare of im- 
provement, and the bulk and ſtrength of 
manhood muſt, without the aſſiſtance of edu- 
cation and inſtruction, be informed only with 
the underſtanding of a child. 


YET amidſt all the diſorder and inequality 
which variety of diſcipline, example, con- 
verſation, and employment produce in the 
intellectual advances of different nien, there is 
Rill diſcovered by a vigilant ſpectator ſuch a 
G4 genera? 
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general and remote ſimilitude as may be ca- 


pected in the fame common natuie affected 


by external circumftances indefinitely varied. 
We all enter the world in equal ignorance, 
gaze round about us on the ſame objects, and 
have our firſt pains and pleaſures, our firſt 
hopes and fears, our firſt averſions and de- 
ſires from the ſame cauſes; and though as we 
proceed farther, life opens wider proſpects to 
dur view, and accidental impulſes determine 
us to different paths, yet as every mind, how- 
ever vigorous or abſtracted, is neceſſitated in 
its preſent ſtate of union to receive its infor- 
mations, and execute its purpoſes by the in- 


tetrvention of the body, the uniformity of 


our corporeal nature communicates itſelf to 
our intellectual operations; and thoſe, whoſe 


abilities or knowledge incline them moſt to 


deviate from the general round of life, are 
recalled from their excentricity by the laws 


of their exiſtence. 


Ir we conſider the exerciſes of the mind, 
it will be found that in each part of life ſome 
particular faculty is more eminently employ- 
ed. When the treaſures of knowledge are 
- firſt opencd before us, while novelty blooms 
| alike 
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alike on either hand, and every thing equally 
unknown and unexamined ſeems of equal 
value, the power of the ſoul is principally ex- 
erted in a vivacious and deſultory curioſuy. 


She applies by turns to every object, enjoys 
it for a ſhort time, and flies with equal ardor 


to another. She delights to catch up looſe 
and unconnected ideas, but ſtarts away from 
ſtruct the rapidity of her tranſitions, and de- 
tain her long in the ſame purſuit. 


Wren a number of diſtin images are col 
lected by theſe erratick and haſty ſurveys, the 
fancy is buſied in arranging them; and com- 
reſemblance to the realities of life as expe- 
fy the former. While the judgment is yet 
uninformed and unable to compare the 
draughts of fiction with their originals, we 
are delighted with improbable adventures, 
impracticable virtucs, and inimitable charac-- 
ters: But in proportion, as we have more 
opportunities of acquainting ourſelves with 
lving nature, we are ſooner diſguſted with 
copies in which there appears no reſemblance. 

G5 We 


— — — 
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We firſt diſcard abſurdity and impoflibility, 
then exact greater and greater degrees of pro- 
dability, but at laſt become cold and inſenſi- 
dle to the charms of falſhood, however ſpe- 
cious, and from the imitation of truth which 
are never perſect, transfer our affeftion to 
truth itſelf. 


Now commences the reign of judg- 
ment or reaſon; we begin to find little 
pleaſure, but in comparing arguments, fta- 
ting propoſitions, diſentangling perplexities, 
clearing ambiguities, and deducing conſe- 
quences. The painted vales of imagination 
are deſerted, and our intellectual activity is 
exerciſed in winding through the labyrinths 
of fallacy, and toiling with firm and cauti- 
ous ſteps up the narrow tracks of demonſtra- 
tion. Whatever may lull vigilance, or miſ- 
lead attention is contemptuouſly rejected, and 
every diſguiſe in which error may be con- 
cealed, is carefully obſerved, till by degrees 
a certain number of inconteſtable or unſuſ- 
pected propoſitions are eſtabliſhed, and at 
laſt concatenated into arguments, or com- 


pacted into ſyſtems. 


Ar 
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At length wearineſs ſucceeds to labour, 
and the mind lies at eaſe in the contempla- 
tion of her own attainments without any de- 
fire of new conqueſts or excurſions. This 
is the age of recollection and narrative; the 
opinions are ſettled, and the avenues of ap- 
prehenſion ſhut againſt any new intelligence; 
the days that are to follow muſt paſs in the 
inculcation of precepts already collected, and 
aſſertion of tenets already received; nothing 
is henceforward fo odious as oppoſition, ſo 
infolent as doubt, or fo dangerous as novelty. 


In like manner the paſſions uſurp the ſcpa- 
rate command of the ſucceſſive periods ot 
life, To the happineſs of our firſt years 
nothing more ſeems neceſſary than free- 
dom from reſtraint: Every man may remem- 
ber that if he was left to himſelf, and indulged 
in the diſpsſal of his own time, he was once 
content without the fuperaddition of any ac- 
tual pleaſure. The new world is itſelf a ban- 
quet, and till we have exhauſted the freſh- 
neſs of life, we have always about us ſuffict- 
ent gratifications: The ſunſhine quickens us 
to play and the ſhade invites us to flcep. 

Bu 
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BuT we ſoon become unſatisfied with ne- 
gative fclicity, and are ſolicited by our ſenſes 
and appetites to more powerful delights, as 
the taſte of him who has ſatisfied his hunger 
muſt be excited by artificial ſtimulations. 
The ſimplicity of natural amuſement is now 
paſt, andart and contrivance muſt improve our 
pleaſures; but in time art like nature is ex- 
the cravings of the intellect. 


Txt attention is then transferred from 
pleaſure to intereſt, in which pleaſure is per- 
haps included, though diffuſed to a wider 
extent, and protracted. through new grada- 
tions. Nothing now dances before the eyes 
but wealth and power, nor rings in the car 
but the voice of fame; wealth, to which, 
however varioufly denominated, every man 
at ſome time or other aſpires, power, which 
all wiſh to obtain within their circle of action, 
and fame, which no man, however high or 
mean, however wiſe or ignorant, was yet 
able to deſpiſe. Now prudence and foreſight 
exert their influence: No hour is devoted 
wholly to any preſent enjoyment, no act or 

purpoſe 
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terminates in itſelf, but every motion 
is referred to ſome diſtant end; the accom- 
pliſhment of one deſign begins another, and 
the ultimate wiſh is always puſhed off to its 
former diſtance. 


Ar length fame is obſerved to be uncertain, 
and power to be dangerous; the man whoſe 
multiplicity of perſuits, and extends no longer 
his regard to any other honour than the repu- 
tation of wealth, or any other influence than 
its power. Avarice is generally the laſt paſſion 
of thoſe lives of which the firſt part has been 
ſquandered in pleaſure, and the ſecond devoted 
to ambition. He that finks under the fatigue 
of getting wealth, lulls his age with the milder 
buſineſs of faving it. 


I BAve in this view of life confidered men 
as actuated only by natural deſires, and yielding 
to their own inclinations without regard to 
fuperior principles by which the force of ex- 
ternal agents may be counteracted, and the 
temporary prevalence of paſſions reſtrained. 
Nature will indeed always operate, human 

deſires 
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defires will be always ranging from one object 
to another; but theſe motions though very 
powerful are not reſiſtleſs; nature may be regu- 
lated, and deſires governed; and to contend 
with the predominance of ſuccemve paſſions, 
to be endangered fhrit by one affection, and 
then by another, is the condition upon which 
we are to paſs our time, the time of our pre- 
paration for that ſtate which ſhall put an end to 


experiment, to diſappointment, and to change, 
eee eee 
Nums. 152. SATURDAY, Augaft 31, 1751. 
Triflia meftum 

Fultum verba decent, iratum plena minarum. 

Hor. 
« F T was the wiſdom, fays Seneca, of 
4 antient times, to conſider what is moſt 
« uſeful as moſt illuſtrĩious. If this rule be 
obſerved with regard to works of genius, 
ſcarcely any ſpecies of compoſition deſerves 
more to be cultivated than the epiſtolary ſtile, 


ſince none is of more various or frequent uſe, 
through the whole ſubordination of human life. 


Ir has yet happened that among the nume- 


Tous Writers which our nation has produced, 


equal 
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equal perhaps always in force and genius, and 
of late in elegance and accuracy to thoſe of 
any other country, very few have endeavoured 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves by the publication of 
letters, except ſuch as were written in the 
diſcharge of publick truſts, and during the 
tranſaction of great affairs, which though they 
afford precedents to the miniſter, and memo- 
rials to the hiſtorian, are of no uſe as ex- 
amples of the familiar ſtile, or models of private 
correſpondence. 


Ir it be enquired by foreigners how this 
deficiency has happened in the literature of a 
country, where all indulge themſelves with fo 
little danger in ſpeaking and writing, may we 
not without either bigotry or arrogance inform 
them, that it muſt be imputed to our con. 
tempt of trifles, and our due ſenſe of the dig- 
nity of the publick? We do not think it 
reaſonable to fill the world with volumes from 
which nothing can be learned, nor expect that 
the employments of the buſy, or the amuſe- 
ments of the gay, ſhould give way to nar- 
ratives of our private affairs, complaints cf 


abſence, expreſſions of fondneſs, or declara- 
tions of fidelity, 


A 
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A $L1GHT. peruſal of the innumerable 
letters by which the wits of France have 
fignalized their names, will prove that other 
nations need not be diſcouraged from the like. 
attempts by the conciouſneſs of inability; for 
2 — 
misfortunes, to magnify familiar incidents, 
repeat adulatory profeſſions, accumulate ſervile 
hyperboles, and produce all that can be found 
in the deſpicable remains of Faiture and 
Scarron. 


YET 2s much of life muſt be paſſed in 
affairs conſiderable only by their frequent 
occurrence, and much of the pleaſure which 
our condition allows muſt be produced by 
giving elegance to trifles, it is neceſſary to 
learn how to become little without becoming. 
mean, to maintain the neceſſary intercourſe 
of civility, and fill up the vacuities of action 
by agreeable appearances. It had therefore. 
been of advantage if fuch of our writers as 
have excelled in the art of decorating inſigni- 
ficance, had ſupplied us with a few ſallies of 
1hn2cent gaiety, effuſions of honeſt tender - 
neſs, or exclamations of unimportant hurry. 


PRECEPT 


—_ — 


— _ 


that he who endeavours to pleaſe muſt appear 
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PrRECEPT has generally been poſterior to 
performance. The art of compoſing works 
of genius has never been taught but by the 
example of thoſe who performed it by natural 
vigour of imagination, and rectitude of judg ; 
ment. As we have few letters, we have like- 
wiſe few criticiſms upon the epiſtolary ſtile. 
The obſervations with which Valſb has in- 
troduced his pages of inanity are ſuch as give 
him little claim to the rank affigned him by 
Dryden among the criticks. Letters, ſays hey 
are intended as reſemblarces of converſation, and 
humour and good breeding. This remark, equally 
dilates and enforces with an appearance of 
compleat acquieicence in his own diſcovery. 


No Man was ever in doubt about the moral 
qualities of a letter. It has been always known 


pleaſed, and he who would not provoke rude- 
neſs muſt not practiſe it. But the queſtion 
among thoſe who eſtabliſh rules for an epiſto- 
lary performance is how gaiety or civility may 
ae properly expreſſed, as among the criticks 

in. 
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in hiſtory it is not conteſted whether truth 
ought to be preſcrved, but by what mode of 
diction it is beſt adorned. 


As letters are written on all ſubjects, in 
ail ſtates of mind, they cannot be properly 
reduced to ſettled rules, or deſcribed by 
any ſingle characteriſtic; and we may ſafely 
diſentangle our minds from critical embarraſ- 
ments, by determining that a letter has no 
peculiarity but its form, and that nothing is 
to be refuſed admiſſion which would be pro- 
per in any other method of treating the ſame 
ſubject. The qualities of the epiſtolary ſtile 
molt frequently required are eaſe and ſimpli- 
City, 2n even flow of unlaboured diction, and 
an artleſs arrangement of obvious ſentiments. 
But theſe directions are no ſooner applied to 
uſe, than their ſcantineſs and imperfection 
became evident. Letters are written to the 
great and to the mean, to the learned and the 
ignorant, at reft and in diſtreſs, in ſport and 
in paſſion. Nothing can be more improper 


than eaſe and laxity of expreflion, when the 


importance of the ſubject impreſſes ſolicitude, 
ox the dignity of the perſon exacts reverence. 


THAT 
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THrar letters ſhould be written with ſtrict 
conformity to nature is true, becauſe nothing 
but conformity to nature can make any com- 
poſition beautiful or juſt. But it is natural to 
depart from familiarity of language upon occa- 
ſions not familiar: Whatever elevates the ſen- 
timents will conſequently raiſe the expreſſion; 
whatever fills us with hope or terror will pro- 
duce ſome perturbation of images, and ſome 
figurative diſtortions of phraſe. Wherever 
we are ſtudious to pleaſe we are afraid of 
truſting our firſt thoughts, and endeavour to 
recommend our opinion by ſtudied ornaments, 
accuracy of method, and elegance of ſtile. 


IF the perſonages of the comick ſcene, be 
allowed by Horace to raiſe their language in 
the tranſports of anger to the turgid vehe- 
mence of tragedy, the epiſtolary writer may 
likewiſe without cenfure comply with the 
varieties of his matter. If great events are to 
be related, he may with all the ſolemnity of 
an hiſtorian, deduce them from their cauſes, 
connect them with their concomitants, and 
trace them to their conſequences. If a dif- 
puted poſition is to be eltabliſhed, or a remote 


prin- 
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principle to be inveſtigated, he may detail his 


reaſonings with all the nicety of ſyllogiſtick 
method. If a menace is to be averted, or a 
benefit implored, he may without any viola- 
tion of the edicts of criticiſm call every power 
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Wu the ſubject has no intrinſick dignity 
it muſt neceſſarily owe its attractions to arti- 
ficial embelliſhments, and 1 catch at all 
He that, like Plim, — pet Sl 
for his daughter, will without Pliny's elo- 
quence or addreſs, find means of exciting 
gratitude, and ſecuring acceptance; but he that 
has no preſent to make but a garland, a rib- 
bon, or ſome petty curioſity, muſt endeavour 
to recommend it by his manner of giving it. 


Tus purpoſe for which letters are written 
when no intelligence is communicated, or 
buſineſs tranſacted, is to preſerve in the minds 
of the abſent either love or eſteem; to excite 


re 


building which has no ſtrength can be valued 
only for the grace of its decorations. The 
pebble muſt be poliſhed with care, which hopes 
to be valued as a diamond; and words ought 
ſurely to be laboured when they are intended 
to ſtand for things. 


Nuns. 
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Nuns. 153. TuzsDar, September 3, 1751, 
Turba Remi ſequitur fortunam, ut ſemper, et odit 


Damnatos. Joy, 
To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
HERE are certain occaſions on which 


all apology is rudeneſs. He that has 
an unwelcome meſſage to deliver, or un- 
happy incident to relate, may perhaps give 
fome proof of tenderneſs and delicacy, by a 
ceremonial introduction and gradualdifcovery, 
becauſe the mind, upon which the weight of 
forrow is to fall, gains time for the collection 
of its powers; but nothing is more abſurd than 
to delay the communication of Pleaſure, to 
torment curioſity by impatience, and to delude 
hope by anticipation. 


I sRALL forbear the arts by which cor- 


reſpondents are generally careful to ſecure 
admiflion, for I have had too many oppor- 
tunities of remarking the power of vanity 
and intereſt, to doubt that I ſhall be read 

by 
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by you with a diſpoſition to approve, when 
1 declare that my narrative has no other 


tendency than to illuſtrate and corroborate 
your own obſervations. 


I was the ſecond fon of a 
whoſe patrimony had been waſted by a long 
ſucceſhon of ſquanderers till he was unable to 
ſupport any of his children except his heir in 
the hereditary dignity of idleneſs. Being 
therefore ſent to ſchool, and obliged to em- 
ploy that part of life in ſtudy which my pro- 
genitors had devoted to the hawk and hound, 
I was in my eighteenth year difpatched 
with loud praiſes from my maſter to the uni- 
verſity, without any rural honours or accom- 
pliſhments. I had never killed a fingle wood- 
cock, nor partaken one triumph over a con- 
quered fox. 


Ar the univerſity I continued to enlarge 
my acquiſitions with very little envy of the 
noiſy happineſs which my elder brother had 
the fortune to enjoy, and having obtained my 
deoree at the utual time, retired into the 
country to conſider at leiſure to what pro- 
felon I mould confine that application, 

which 
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plications of nature, and gratified his vanity 
by frequent enquiries after the products of 
diſtant countries, and the cuſtoms of their 
inhabitants. 


My Brother faw how much I advanced in 
favour of our gueſt, who being without 
heirs was naturally expected to enrich the 
family of his friend, but neither attempted 


of his education had left him without any | 


rule of action, but his preſent humour. He 


—ͤ —˙ 
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expect them to be rationally enjoyed. This 
diſtinction drew upon me the envy not only 
of my brother but my father. As no man 
is willing to believe that he ſuffers by his 
own fault, they imputed the preference which 
I had obtained to artifice and fraud, adula- 
tory compliances or malignant calumnies, 
To no purpoſe did I call upon my patron to 
atteſt my innocence, for who will believe 
what he wiſhes to be falſe ? The fame heat 
and ignorance which gave me the firſt ad- 
vantage confirmed my ſuperiority, they for- 
ced their inmate by repeated inſults to 
depart from the houſe, and I was ſoon by 
the ſame treatment obliged to follow him. 


Ht choſe his reſidence in the confines of 
London, where reſt tranquility and medicine 
reſtored himto partof the health which he had 
loſt. I pleaſed myſelf with perceiving that I 
was not likely to obtain an immediate poſſeſ- 
ſion of wealth, which no labour of mine had 
contributed to acquire ; and that he who had 
thus diſtinguiſhed en 
a few years of chearfulneſs and plenty, and 
end his life without a total fruſtration of 
thoſe bleſſings, which, whatever be their real 

value, 
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value, he had ſought with ſo much diligence, 
and purchaſed with ſo many viciſfitudes of 
danger and fatigue. 


Hz indeed left me no reaſon to repine at 
his recovery, for he was willing to accuſtom 
me early to the uſe of money, and ſet a- 
part for my annual expences ſuch a revenue 
as I had ſcarcely dared to image to myſelf in 
the warmeſt moments of hope and ambition. 
can yet congratulate myſelf that fortune 
has ſeen her golden cup once taſted without 


inebriation. Neither my modeſty nor pro- 
dence were overwhelmed by affluence ; my 
elevation was without infolence, and my ex- 
pence without profuſion. Employing the in- 
fluence which money always confers, to the 


the diverſities of life I had acquainted my- 
ſelf fully with human nature, and learned all 
that was to be known of the ways of men. 


H 2 | Ir 
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Ir happened, however, that I ſoon diſco- 
vered how much was wanting to the comple. 
tion of my knowledge, and found that, ac- 
cording to Seneca's remark, I had hitherto 
ſcen the world but on one fide. My patron's 
confidence in his encreaſe of ſtrength tempted 
him to careleſſneſs and irregularity ; he 
caught a fever by riding 
which he died delirious on the third day. 
e 

fected grief or ſecret exultation; then prepa- 
raving to take = legal pelfifiicn of kis 
tune, opened his cloſet, = 
will, made at his firſt arrival, by which my 


his riches, and nothing was left me but a le- 
gacy ſufficient to ſupport me in the proſecu- 
tion of my ſtudies. 


I HAD not yet found ſuch charms in prof- 
perity as to continue it by any acts of for- 


gery or injuſtice, and made hafte to inform 
my father of the riches which had been given 
him, not by ſettled kindncſe, but by the de- 


lays of indolence, and the cowardice of age. 
The hungry family flew like vulturs on their 
prey 


in the rain, of 


—— — * , 
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prey, and ſoon made my difappointment pub- 
lick by the tumult of their claims, and the 
ſplendour of their forrow. 


Ir was now my part to conſider how I 
ſhould repair the diſappointment which I had 
ſuffered. I could not but triumph in my 
long liſt of friends which compriſed almoit 
every name that power or knowledge entitled 
to eminence, and in the proſpect of the in- 
numerable roads to honour and preferment 
which I had laid open to myſelf by the wiſe 
uſe of temporary riches. I believed nothing 
neceſſary but that I ſhould continue that ac- 
quaintance to which I had been ſo readily 
admitted, and which had hitherto been cul- 
tivated on both ſides with equal ardour. 


Fur of theſe expectations, I one mor- 
ning ordered a chair, with an intention to 


make my uſual circle of morning viſits. 
Where I firſt ſtopped I faw two footmen lol- 
ling at the door, who told me, without any 


change of poſture or collection of counte- 


nance, that their maſter was at home, and 
ſuffered me to open the inner deor without 
alliſtance. I found my friend ſtanding, and 

H 3 | as 
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as I was tattling with my former freedom, 
was formally entreated to fit down, but did 
not ſtay to be favoured with any further con- 
deſcenſions. 


My next experiment was made at the 
levee of a ſtateſman, who received me with 
an embrace of tenderneſs, that he might 
with more decency publiſh my change of 
fortune to the ſycophants about him. After 
he had enjoyed the triumph of condolence, 
he turned to a wealthy ſtockjobber, and left 
me expoſed to the ſcorn of thoſe who had 
lately courted my notice and ſolicited my 
8 


I was then ſet down at the door of ano- 
ther, who upon my entrance adviſed me with 
great ſolemnity to think of ſome ſettled pro- 
viſion for life. I left him and hurried away 
to an old friend, who profeſſed himſelf un- 
ſuſceptible of any impreſſions from proſpe- 
rity or misfortune, and begged that he might 
fee me when he was more at leiſure. 


Or ſixty-ſeven doors at which I knocked 
in the arit week after my appearance in a 
| mouz - 
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mourning dreſs, I was denied admiſſion at 
forty ſeven ; was ſuffered at thirteen · to wait 
in the outer room till buſineſs was diſpatched; 
at four was entertained with a few queſtions 
about the weather; at one heard the ſootmen 
rated for bringing my name ; and at two was 
informed in the flow of caſual converſation 
how much a man of rank degrades himſelf 


by mean company. 


My curioſity now led me to try what 
reception I ſhould find among the ladies, bu: 
I found that my patron had carried all my 
powers of pleaſing to the grave. I had for- 
merly been celebrated as a wit, and not per- 
ceiving any langour in my imagination, I 
eſfiyed to revive that gaiety which had lu- 
therto broken out involuntarily before my 
ſentences were finiſhed. My remarks were 
now heard with a ſteady countenance, and if 
a girl happened to give way to habitual mer- 
riment, her forwardneſs was repreſſed with a 
frown by her mother or her aunt. 


Wrzzever I come I ſcatter infirmity 
and diſeaſe ; every lady whom I mcet in'the 
Mall is too weary to walk; all whom Len- 
HA 4 treat 
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treat to ſing are troubled with colds; if I pro- 
pole cards they are afflicted with the head- 
ach ; if I invite them to the gardens they 
cannot bear a crowd. 


Arx this might be endured ; but there is 
a claſs of mortals who think my underſtand- 
ing impaired with with my fortune ; exalt 
themſelves to the dignity of advice, and 
whenever we happen to meet, preſume to pre- 
ſcribe my conduct, regulate my cxconomy, 
and direct my purſuits. Another race equally 
moment recommending to me an attention 
to my intereſt, and think themſelves en- 
titled by their ſuperior prudence to reproach 
me if I ſpeak or move without regard to 
profit. 


Sucn, Mr. Ramikr, is the power of 
wealth, that it commands the car of great 
neſs and the eye of beauty, gives ſpirit to 
the dull, and authority to the timorous, and 
leaves him from whom it departs, without 
virtue and without underſtanding, the ſport 
of caprice, the ſcoff of infolence, the ſlave 
of meanneſs, and the pupil of ignorance. 

Jam, Ec. 
NuMB. 
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NumB.-154 SATURDAY, Sept. 7, 1751. 


mT ibi res antique laudis & artis 
Aggredior, fanttos auſus recludere fontes. 


Vn. 


direction of Ari/fetle to thoſe that 
ſtudy politicks, is, firſt to examine 
and underſtand what has been written by 
the antients upon government; then to caſt 
their eyes round upon the world, and coniſi- 
der by what cauſes the proſperity of commu- 
nities is viſibly influenced, and why fome 
_ are worſe and others better adminiſtered. 


Tre ſame method muſt be purſued by him 
who hopes to become eminent in any other 
part of knowledge. The ſirſt tafk is to ſearch 
books, the next to contemplato nature. IIe 
muſt firſt poſſeſs himſelf of the intellectual 
treaſures which the diligence of former ages 
has accumulated, and then endeavour to Elk 
creaſe them by his own collections. 


: 8 Tan 
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| Taz mental diſcaſe of the preſent gene- 
ration, is impatience of ſtudy, contempt of 


ſelves enabled to ſolve all difficulties by ſud- 
den irradiations of 1 and compre- 
bend long proceſſes of argument by imme- 


Gaze intuntion. 


Man who have flattered themſelves into 
on all who waſte their lives over books, as 
a race of inferior beings condemned by na- 
ture to perpetual pupillage, qualified for no 
higher employment than that of propaga- 
ting opinions implicitly received, and 
fruitleſly endeavouring to remedy their bar- 
xenneſs by inceſſant cultivation, or ſuc- 
cour their feebleneſs by ſubſidĩary ftrength. 
3 


duſtrious 
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duſſrious than they if they were not more 
ſenſible of deficiencies, and readily con- 
clude, that he who places no confidence in 
his own powers, owes his modeſty only to 
his weakneſs. 


Ir is however certain that no eſtimate is 
more in danger of erroneous calculations than 
thoſe by which a man computes the force of 
his own genius, It generally happens at our 
entrance into the world, that by the natural 
attraction of ſimilitude, we aſſociate with 
men like ourſelves young, ſprightly, and ig- 
norant, and rate our accompliſhments by 
compariſon with thcirs ; when we have once 
obtained an acknowledged ſuperiority over 
our acquaintances, a warm imagination and 
ſtrong deſire eaſily extend it over the reſt of 
mankind, and if no accident forces us into 
new emulations, we grow old and die in 
admiration of ourſelves. 


Vanity, thus confirmed in her domini- 
on, readily liſtens to the voice of idlenef:, 
and fooths the {lumber of life with continual 
dreams of excellence and greatneſs. A man 
elated by confidence in his natural vigour 

7 of 
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of fancy and ſagacity of conjecture, ſoon 
concludes that he already poſſeſſes whatever 
toil and enquiry can confer. He then liſtens 
folly has raiſed againſt the common means 
of improvement; talks of the dark chaos of 
indigefted knowledge ; deſcribes the miſchie- 
vous effects of heterogenous ſciences fermen- 
ting in the mind; relates the blunders of 
lettered ignorance ; expatiates on the hero- 
ick merit of thofe who deviate from the tracks 
of preſcription, or ſhake off the ſhackles of 
authority ; and gives vent to the inflations 
of his heart by declaring that he owes no- 
thing to pedants and univerſities. 


ALL theſe pretenſions, however confident, 
are very often vain. The laurels which ſu- 
perficial acuteneſs gains from triumphs over 
ignorance unſupported by vivacity, are ob- 
ſerved by Lacke to be loſt whenever real lear- 
ning and rational diligence appear againſt her; 
the fallics of gaiety are foon repreſſed by calm 
confidence, and the artifices of ſubtilty are 
readily detected by thoſe who having careful- 
ly ſtudied the queſtion, are act caſily con- 
ſounded cr ſurprĩſed. 


Bur 


— 
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Bur though the contemner of books, In 


a3 


neither been deceived by others nor himſelf, - 


and was really born with a genius ſurpaſſing 
the ordinary abilities of mankind ; yet ſurely 
ſuch gifts of providence may be more pro- 
perly urged as incitements to labour, than 
encouragements to negligenee. He that ne- 
glects the culture of ground, naturally fer- 
tile, is more ſhamefully culpable than be 
whoſe field would fcarcely recompence his 


huſbandry. 


CICERO remarks, that not to know What | 


has been tranf:ed in former times is to con- 


tinue always a child. If we make no uſe of” 


the labours of our anceſtors the world muſt 
remain always in the infancy of knowledge. 


The diſcoveries of every man muſt termi- 


nate in his own advantage, and the ſtudies 


of every age be employed on queſtions Which 


the paſt generation had diſcuſſed and determi- 


ned. + ay may with as little repreach make 


uſe of the ſciences as the manufactures of 
our anceſtors ; and it is as rationgl to live 
in caves till our own hands have erected a pa- 
lace, as to reject all knowledge of architecture, 
which our underſtandings will not ſupply. 

Te 
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To the ſtrongeſt and quickeſt mind it is 
far eaſier to learn than to invent. The prin. 
ciples of arithmetick and geometry may be 
comprehended by a clofe attention in a few 
days; yet who can flatter himſelf that the 
fudy of a long life would have enabled him 
to diſcover them, when he ſes them yet un- 
known to ſo many nations, whom he cannot 
fuppoſe leſs liberally endowed with natural 
xeaſon, than the Grecians or Egyptians ? 


Evrry ſcience was thus far advanced to- 
of contemporary ſtudents, and the gradual 
diſcoveries of one age improving on another. 
Sometimes unexpected flaſhes of inſtruc- 
tion were ſtruck out by the fortuitous colli- 
fion of happy incidents, or an involuntary 
concurrence of ideas, in which the philoſo- 
pher to whom they happened had no other 
merit than that of knowing their value, and 


tranfmitting unclouded to poſterity that light 


which had becn kindled by cauſes out of his 
power. The happineſs of theſe caſual illu- 
minations no man can promiſe to himſelf, 
becauſe no endeavours can procure them; 

| and 
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and therefore, whatever be our abilities or ap- 


plication, we muſt ſubmit to learn from others 
from human penetration, had not fome re- 
mote enquiry brought it to view; 2s trea- 
ſures are thrown up by the ploughman and 
the digger in the rude exerciſe of their com- 
mon Occupations. | 


Tas man whoſe genius qualifies him for 
great undertakings, muſt at leaſt be content 
to learn from books the preſent ſtate of hu- 
man knowledge; that he may not aſcribe to 
himſelf the invention of arts generally known; 
weary his attention with experiments of which 
the event has been long „ 

in attempts which have already ſuc- 
— 32 — that time which might 
have been ſpent with uſefulneſs and honour 
upon new undertakings. 


Bur though the ſtudy of books is neceſſa- 
ry, it is not ſufficient to conſtitute literary 
eminence. He that wiſhes to be counted a- 
mong the benefactors of poſterity, muſt add 
by his own toil to the acquiſitions of his an- 
«ſtors, and ſcure his memory from neglect 


by 
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by ſome valuable improvement. This can 
only be effefted by looking out upon the 
waſtes of the intellectual world, and extend. 
ing the power of learning over regions yet 
undiſciplined and barbarous; or by ſurvey- 
ing more exactly her antient dominions, and 
driving ignorance from the fortrefles and re- 
treats where ſhe ſkulks undetected and undif- 
turbed. Every ſcience has its difficulties 
which yet call for ſolution before we attempt 
new ſyſtems of knowledge; as every coun- 
try has its foreſts and marſhes, which it 
would be wiſe to cultivate and drain, before 
diſtant colonies are projected as a neceſſary 
diſcharge of the exuberance of inhabitants. 


No man ever yet became great by imita- 
tion. Whatever hopes for the veneration of 
mankind muſt have invention in the deſign 
or the execution; either the effect mult it- 
felf be new, or the means by which it. is 
produced. Either truths hitherto unknown 
muſt be difcovered,. or thoſe which are alrea- 
dy known enforced by ſtronger evidence, fa- 
cilitated by cl:arer method, or elucidated by 


Fams 
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Fame cannot ſpread wide or endure long 
that is not rooted in nature, and manured by 
art. That which hopes to reſiſt the blaſt of 
malignity, and ſtand firm againſt the attacks 
of time, muſt contain in itſelf ſome original 
principle of growth. "The reputation which. 
ariſes from the detail or tranſpoſition of bor- 
rowed ſentiments may ſpread for a while, 
like ivy on the rind of antiquity, but will be 
torn away by accident or contempt, and ſuf- 
fered to rot unheeded on the ground. 


a A * a ay Aa, A 


Nuns. 155. Tuzspar, September, 10, 1751. 


— Steriles tranſimi ſimus annos, / 
Hac evi mii prima dies, hec lurina vite. 


STATIUS. 


O weakneſs of the human mind has 

more frequently incurred animadver- 
ſion, than the negligence with which men 
overlook their own faults, however flagrant, 
and the caſineſs with which they pardon 
them, however frequently repeated. 


Ir ſeems generally believed, that, as the 
exe cannot ſce itſelf, the mind has no facul- 
ties 
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ties by which it can contemplate its own ſtate, 
and that therefore we have not means of be- 
coming acquainted with our real characters; 
an opinion, which, like innumerable other 
poſtulates, an enquirer finds himſelf inclined 
to admit upon very little evidence, becauſe 


it affords a ready ſolution of many diff- 
culties. It will explain why the greateſt abi- 
lities frequently fail to promote the happineſs 
of thoſe who poſſeſs them; why thoſe who 
can with the utmoſt nicety the 
boundaries of vice and virtue, ſuffer them to 
be confounded in their own conduct; 
plicitly to the management of others; and 
why the cautious and fearful make hourly 
approaches towards ruin without one figh of 
folicitude or ſtruggle for eſcape. 


WII 2 poſition teems thus with com- 
modious conſequences, who can without re- 
gret confeſs it to be falſe? Yet it is certain 
that the pleaſure of wantoning in flowery pe- 
riods, and the pride of ſwelling with airy de- 
clamation has produced a diſpoſition to de- 
ſcribe the dominion of the paſſions as extend- 
ed beyond the limits that nature has aſſigned. 

Self-love 
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f 


in 


not to our ignorance but knowledge of our 


failures, and to delight us rather as it conſoles 
praiſing him for qualities which he can find 


mined, will be found to owe its acceptance 
our wants than diſplays our poſſeſſions. He 
that ſhall ſolicit the favour of his patron by 


| 
| 
| 
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in himſelf, will always be defeated by the 
with adſcititious excellence, and plunders 
antiquity, for the decoration of his name. 
Juſt praiſe is only a debt, but flattery is a 
preſent. The acknowledgement of thoſe vir- 
tues on which conſcience congratulates us, is 
a tribute that we can at any time exact with 
confidence, but the celebration of thoſe which 
we only feign, or defire without any vigo- 
rous endeavours to attain them, is received 
as a confeſſion of ſovereignty over regions 
that we never conquered, as a favourable 
deciſion of diſputable claims, and is more 
welcome as it is more gratuitous. 


ADVICE is generally offenſive, not becauſe 
it lays us open to unexpected regret, or con- 
victs us of any fault which had eſcaped our 
notice, but becauſe it ſhows us that we are 
known to others as well as to ourſelves, that 
our artifices of hypocriſy have been detected, 
or that the fear of our reſentment has loſt its 
influence; and the officious monitor is perſe- 
cuted with hatred, not becauſe his accuſation 
is conſidered as falſe, but becauſe he aſſumes 
that ſuperiority which we arc not willing to 

grant 
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grant him, and has dared to detect what we 
deſired to conceal. 


For this reaſon advice is commonly inef- 
fetual. If thoſe who follow the call of their 
ing, had deviated ignorantly from the paths 
of wiſdom, and were ruſhing upon dangers 
unforeſeen, they would readily liſten to in- 
formation that recals them from their errors, 
and catch the firſt alarm by which deftruftion 
or infamy is denounced. Few that wander 
in the wrong way miſtake it for the right; 
they only find it more ſmooth and flowery, 
prove it, therefore few are perſuaded to quit 
it by admonition or reproof, fince it im- 
preſſes no new conviction nor confers any 
powers of action or reſiſtance. He that is 
gravely informed how ſoon profuſion will an- 
nihilate his fortune, hears with little advan- 
tage what he knew before, and catches at 
the next occaſion of expence, becauſe ad- 
vice has no force to ſuppreſs his vanity. He 
that is told how certainly intemperance will 
hurry him to tHe grave, runs with his uſual 
ſpeed to a new courſe of luxury, becauſe his 
reaſon 
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reaſon is not invigorated, nor his appetite 
weakened. | 


Tur miſchief of flattery is that of ſuppreſ. 
fing the influence of honeſt ambition, by an 
opinion that honour may be gained without 


As we all know our own faults, and know 
them generally with many aggravations which 


onally planned, | 
ſome craving paſſion ſhall be fully gratified, 
or ſome powerful allurement ceaſe its impor- 


another, till age ſhatters our reſolution, or 


death intercepts the project of amendment. 


Such is often the end of ſalutary purpo- 
ſes, after they have long delighted the ima- 
gination, and appeaſed that diſquiet which 
every mind ſeels from known miſconduct, 
when the attention is not diverted by buſines 
or by pleaſure. 


Nor RING ſurely can be more unworthy 
of a reaſonable nature, than to continue in a 
ſtate ſo oppoſite to real happineſs, as that all 
the peace of ſolitude, and felicity of medita- 
tion, muſt ariſe from reſolutions of forſa- 
king it. Yet the world will often afford 
opportunitics of obſerving men, who paſs 
months and years in 2 contimesl war with 
their own convictions, and are daily drag- 
ged by habit or betrayed by paſſion into 

practices, 
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practices, which they cloſed and opened their 
eyes with purpoſes to avoid; purpoſes which | 
though ſettled on conviction, the firſt im- 
pulſe of momentary deſire totally overthrows. 


Tur influence of cuſtom is indeed ſuch 


that to conquer it will require the utmoſt ef- 
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precedes conſideration, and before the po- 
ers of reaſon can be ſummoned the time for 
employing them is paſt. 

InpoLsNCE is therefore one of the vices 
from which thoſe whom it once infects are 
ſeldom reformed. Every other ſpecies of 
luxury operates upon ſome appetite that is 
quickly fatiated, and requires ſome concur- 
rence of art or accident which every place 
will not ſupply; but the defire of caſe acts e- 
qually at all hours, and the longer it is in- 
dulged is the more encreaſed. To do nothing 
is in every man's power; we can never want 
an opportunity of omitting duties. The lapſe 
to indolence is foft and imperceptible, becauſe 
it is only a mere ceſſation of activity, but 


the return to diligence is difficult, becauſe it 


Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis- 
Sed revecare gradum, ſuperaſque evadere ad 
auras, 


Hee opus, hic labor oft. 
Ir might perhaps be uſeful to the 


of all theſe enſnarers of the mind if at c. 
can 


Vox. V. 


r 
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pain will for ever be delayed if the time of 
doing it be left unſettled. No corruption is 
great but by long negligence, which can 
ſcarcely prevail in a mind rogularly and fre- 
quently awakened by periodical remorſe. He 
that thus breaks his life into parts, will find 
in himſelf a deſire to diſtinguiſh every ſtage 
of his exiſtence by ſome improvement, and 
&)1ght himſelf with the approach of the day 
ot recollection, as of the time which is to 
dagin a nc ſeries of virtue and felicity. 
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NAB. 156. SATURDAY, September 14, 1751. 


Nangzam alind natura, aliud ſapientia dicit. 
| Joy. 


VERY government, fay the politicians, 
is*perpetually degenerating towards cor- 
ruption, from which it muſt be reſcued at 
certain periods by the reſuſcitation of its firſt 
principles, and the re-eftabliſhment of its o- 


rizinal conſtitution. Every animal body, ac- 
cording 


* — 
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yo os Pry fr nu Page 
ble reduction of the peccant humour to the 


juſt equipoiſe which health requires. 


In the fame manner the ſtudies of man- 
kind, all at leaſt which not being ſubject to 
of fancy and caprice, are perpetually tending 
to error and confuſion. Of the great princi- 
ples of truth which the firſt ſpeculatifts diſco - 
vered, the fimplicity is embarraſſed by ambi - 
tious additions, or the evidence obſcured by 
inaccurate 3 and as they de- 

ſcend from one ſucceſſion of writers to ana 

ther, like light tranſmitted from room te 
room, they loſe their ſtrength and ſplen 
dor, and 


and fade at laſt in total evaneſcence. 


Tur ſyſtems of learning therefore muſt be 
ſometimes reviewed, complications analiſed 
into principles, and knowledge diſentangled 
from opinion. It is not always poflible, with- 
vut a cloſe inſpection, to ſeparate the genuine 
thoots of „ reaſoning, which 


grow 
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grow out of ſome radical poſtulate, from the 
branches which art has engrafted on it. The 

ö 
time has procured them veneration, are often 
confounded with the laws of nature, and 
thoſe rules are ſuppoſed coeval with reaſon, 
of which the firſt riſe cannot be diſcovered. 


Cnrricis u has ſometimes permitted fancy 
to dictate the laws by which fancy ought to 
be reſtrained, and fallacy to perplex the prin- 
ciples by which fallacy is to be detected, 
her ſuperintendance of others has betray. 
ed her to negligence of herſelf; and like 
the antient Seythrans, by extending her con- 
queſts over diſtant regions, the has left her 
throne vacant to her ſlaves. 


AmoNnG the laws which the deſire of 
extending authority, or ardour of promo- 
ting knowledge, has prompted men of diffe- 
rent abilities to preſcribe, all which writers 
have received, had not the fame original right 
to our regard. Some are to be conſidered as 


fundamental and indiſpenſable, others only as 
uſeful and convenient; ſome as dictated by 
reaſon and neceſſity, others as enacted by def- 
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potick antiquity ; ſome as inv incibly ſupport- 
ed by their conformity to the order of na- 
ture and operations of the intellect; others 
as formed by accident, or inſtituted by ex- 
ample, and therefore always liable to diſ- 
pute and alteration. : 


Taar many rules have been advanced 
without conſulting nature or reaſon, we can- 
not but ſuſpect, when we find it perempto- 
rily decrecd by the antient maſters, that ly 
three ſpeaking perſonages ſhould appear at once 
upon the lage, a law which, as the variety and 
intricacy of modern plays has made it impoſ- 
fible to be obſerved, we now violate without 
ſcruple, and as experience proves withuut 
inconvenience. 


Tux original of this precept was merely 
accidental. Tragedy was a monody or ſoli- 
tary ſong in honour of Bacchus, improved at- 
terwards into a dialogue by the addition of 
another ſpeaker; but the antients remember - 
ing that the tragedy was at firſt pronounced 
only by one, durſt not for ſome time venture 
beyond two; at laſt when cuſtom and imp u- 
nity had made them daring, they extended 

I 3 their 
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their liberty to the admiſſion of three, but re- 
ſtrained themſelves by a critical edict from 
further exorbitance. 


By what accident the number of acts was 
limited to five, I know not that any author 
has informed us; but certainly it is not de- 
termined by any neceflity ariſing either from 
the nature of action or propriety of exhi- 
bition. An act is only the repreſentation of 
ſuch a part of the buſineſs of the play as pro- 
ceeds in an unbroken tenor, or without any 
intermediate pauſe. Nothing is more evi- 
dent than that of every real, and by conſe- 
quence of every dramatick action, the inter- 
vals may be more or fewer than five; and in- 
deed the rule is upon the Enghfh ſtage every 
day broken in effect, without any other miſ- 
chief than that which ariſes from an abſurd 
endeavour to obſerve it in appearance. When 
the ſcene is ſhifted the act ceaſes, ſince ſome 
time is neceſſarily ſuppoſed to elapſe while 
the perſonages of the drama change their 
place. 


Wrrn no greater right to our obedience 
have the criticks confined the dramatic ac- 
tion 
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tion to 2 certain number of hours. Proba- 
b:lity requires that the time of action ſhould 
ſome what nearly to that of exhi- 
bition, and thoſe plays will always be thought 
moſt happily conducted which croud the 
greateſt variety into the leaſt ſpace. But 
ſince it will frequently happen that ſome de- 
luſion muſt be admitted, I know not where 
the limits of imagination can be fixed. It is 
rarely obſerved that minds not prepoſſeſſed 
by mechanical criticiſm feel any offence 
from the extenſion of the intervals betweer: 
the acts; nor can I conceive it abſurd or in- 
poſſible, that he who can multiply three 
hours into twelve or twenty-four, might 
image with equal eaſe a greater number. 


I x xow not whether he that profeſſes to 
regud no other laws than thoſe of nature, 
will not be inclined to receive tragi-comedy 
to his protection, whom, however generally 
condemned, her cen laurels have hitherto 
ſhaded from the fulminationsof criticiſm. For 
what is there in the mingled drama which 
impartial reaſon can condemn ? the connexi- 
on of important with trivial incidents, fince 
it is not only common but perpetual in the 

I 4 world, 
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world, may ſurely be allowed upon the ſtage, 
which pretends only to be the mirrour of 
life. The impropriety of fupprefling paſfi- 
ons before we have raiſed them to the inten- 
ded agitation, and of diverting the expecta- 
tion from an event which we keep ſuſpended 
only to raiſe it, may be ſpeciouſiy urged. 
But will not experience ſhew this objection 
to be rather ſubtle than juſt ? is it not cer- 
been moved alternately with equal force, 
and that no plays have oftner filled the eye 
than thoſe which are variegated with inter- 
ludes of mirth ? 


I Do not however think it ſafe to judge 
of works of genius merely by the event. 
Theſe reſiſtleſs viciflitudes of the heart, this 
alternate prevalence of merriment and folem- 
nity may ſometimes be more properly aſ- 
cribed to the vigour of the writer than the 
juſtneſs of the deſign: And inſtead of vin- 
dicating tragi-comedy by the ſuccefs of Shake- 
ſpear, we ought perhaps to pay new honours 
to that tranſcendent and unbounded genius 
that could preſide over the paſſions in ſport ; 

who 
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who to actuate the affectĩons, needed not the 
flow gradation of common means, but could 
ſorrow, and vary our diſpoſition as he chang- 
ed his ſcenes. Perhaps the effects even of 
Shakeſpear's poetry might have been yet great- 
er, had he not counter - acted himſelf; and 
we might have been more intereſted in the 
diſtreſſes of his heroes had we not been ſo 
frequently diverted by the jokes of his buf- 
foons. 


THERE are other rules more fixed and ob- 
ligatory. It is neceſſary that of every play 
the chief action ſhould be ſingle; for ſince 
a play repreſents ſome tranſaction, through its 
regular maturation to its final event, two 
actions equally important muſt evidently con- 
ſtitute two plays. 


As the deſign of tragedy is to initrut by 
moving the paſſions, it muſt always have a 
| hero, a perſonage apparently and inconteſta- 
bly ſuperior to the refit, upon whom the at- 
tention may be fixed and the anxiety ſul- 
pended. For though if two perſons oppo- 
fing each other with equal abilities and equal 

15 virtue, 
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be without any cogency of conviction, the 
hopes or fears which it raiſes will be faint 
federacy againſt a common enemy, the vir- 
tues or dangers will give little emotion, be- 
cauſe each claims our concern with the ſame 
right, and the heart lies at reſt between equa] 
motives. 


IT ought to be the firſt endeavour of a 
writer to diſtinguiih nature from cuſtom, or 
that which is eſtabliſhed becauſe it is right, 
from that which is right only becauſe it is 
eſtabliſhed ; that he may neither violate eſ- 
ſential principles by a deſire of novelty, nor 
debar himſelf from the attainment of beau- 
ties within his view by a needleſs fear of 
breaking rules which no literary dictator had 
authority to enact. 


— 
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Nuns. 157. TuzsDay, Sept. 17, 1751. 
— O; 29% 
Fiynra, & Aft he cites d | 
Hou. 
To the RAM BL ER. 


SIX, 

HOUGH one of your correſpondents 

has preſumed to mention with fume 
contempt that prefence of attention and ea» 
ſimels of aidre's, which the polite have long 
agrecd to celebrote and eſteem, yet I cannot 
be perſuaded to think them unworthy of re- 
gard or cultivation; but am inclined to be- 
lieve that, as we feldom value rightly what 
we have never known the miſery of wanting, 
his judgment has been vitiated by his happi- 
ncf ; and that a natural exuberance of aſlu- 


rance has hindered him from ditcavering its 


excetlence and uſo. 


Tus ſeliciey, whether beſtowed by con- 
ſtitution, or obtained by early habitudes, I 
can ſcarcely contemplate without enxy. [ 
was bred under a man of learning in the 
country, who having little acquaintance with 

Pran 
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grandeur or pleaſure, inculcated nothing but 
the dignity of knowledge, and the happi- 
and confidence of aſſertion, he prevailed up- 
on me to believe, that at my firſt entrance 
into the world, the ſplendor of literature 
would be ſufficient to attract reverence, if it 
was not darkened by corruption. I there- 
fore purſued my ſtudies with inceffant in- 
duſtry, and avoided every thing which I had 
been taught to conſider either as vicious or 
tending to vice, becauſe I regarded guilt and 
reproach as inſeparably united, and thought 
a tainted reputation the greateſt calamity. 


AT the univerſity, I found no reaſon for 
changing my opinion, for though many a- 
mong my fellow ſtudents took the opportu- 
nity of a more remiſs diſcipline to gratify 
their paſſions ; yet virtue preſerved her na- 
tural ſuperiority, and thoſe who ventured to 
neglect were not ſuffered to infult her. The 


not attain them; and I was therefore confirm- 


ed 
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ed in the doctrines of my old maſter, and 
thought nothing worthy of my care but the 
means of gaining or imparting knowledge. 


Tr1s purity of manners, and intenſeneſs 
of application ſoon extended my renown 
beyond my own college, and [ was applauded 
by thoſe, whoſe opinion I then thought un- 
likely to deceive me, as a young man that 
gave uncommon hopes of future eminence. 
My performances in time reached my native 
province, and my relations congratulated 
themſelves upon the new honours that were 
added to their family. 


I RETURNED home covered with aca- 
and philoſophy. The wit and the ſcholar 
excited curioſity, and my acquaintance was 
folicited by innumerable invitations. To 
pleaſe will always be the wiſh of benevo- 
lence, to be admired muſt be the conſtant 
aim of ambition; and I therefore conſidered 
myſelf as about to receive the reward of my 
honeſt labours, and to find the efficacy of 
learning and of virtue. | 


Tae 
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Tus third day after my arrival I dined at 
the houſe of a gentleman who had ſummon. 
ed a multitude of his friends to the annual 
celebration of his wedding-day. I fet for- 
ward with great exultation, and thought my. 
ſelf happy, that I had an opportunity of diſ- 
playing my knowledge to ſo numerous an aſ- 


ſembly. I felt no ſenſe of my own inſuffci.. 


ency, till going up ſtairs to the dining-room, 
I heard the mingled roar of obſtreperous mer- 
riment. I was however diſguſted rather 
than terrifed, and went forward with- 
out dejection. The whole company roſe 
at my entrance, but when I faw fo ma- 
ny eyes fixed at once upon me, 1 w:s 


blaſted with a ſudden imbecility, I was quel- 


led by ſome nameleſs power which 1 found 
impoſſible to be reſiſted. My fight was daz- 
zled, my cheeks glowed, wy perceptions 
were confounded ; I was harrafled by the 
multitude of eager ſalutations, and returned 
the common civilities with hefitation and 
impropriety; the ſenſe of my own blunders 
encreaſed my confuſion, and before the ex- 
change of ceremonies allowed ine to fit down, 
I was ready to fink under the oppreſſion of 
ſurpriſe ; 
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ſurpriſe; my voice grew weak, and my knees 
bled. | 


Tux afſembly then reſumed their places, 
and I fat with my eyes fixed upon the ground. 
To the queſtions of curioſity, or the appeals 
of complaifance, I could ſeldom anfwer but 
with negative monoſyllables, or profeſſions 
of ignorance ; for the ſubjects on which they 
converſed, were ſuch as are ſeldom diſcuſſed 
in books, and were therefore out of my range 
of knowledge. At length an old clergyman, 
who rightly conjectured the reaſon of my 
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who had heard that I was a wit, an invita- 
tion to the tea-table. I congratulated myſelf 


upon an opportunity to eſcape from the com- 
pany, whoſe gaiety began to be tumultuous, 
and among whom ſeveral hints had been 
dropped of the uſeleſſneſs of univerſities, the 
folly of book-learning, and the aukwardnes 
of ſcholars. To the ladies therefore I flew, 
as to a refuge from clamour, infult and ruſti- 
city, but found my heart fink as I approach- 
ed their apartment, and was again diſcon- 
certed by the ceremonies of entrance, and 
confounded by the neceflity of encountering 
ſo many eyes at once. 


Wurd I fat down I conſidered that ſome- 
thing pretty was always faid to ladies, 
and reſolved to recover my credit by ſome 
elegant obſervation or graceful compliment. 
I applied myſelf to the recollection of all 
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Tuxx are not many fituations more in- 
ceſſantly uneaſy than that in which the man 
s placed who is watching an opportunity to 
ſpeak, without courage to take it when it is 
offered, and who, tho” he refolves to give a 
ſpecimen of his abilities, always finds ſom e 
reaſon or other for delaying it to the next 
minute. I was aſhamed of filence, yet could 
find nothing to ſay of elegance or importance 
equal to my wiſhes. The ladies, afraid cf 
my learning, thought themfelves not quali- 
ked to propoſe any ſubject of prattle to a 
man fo famous for diſpute, and there was no- 
thing on either ſide but impatience and vex- 
ation. : 
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157. 


In this conflict of ſhame as I was reafſem- 
bling my ſcattered ſentiments, and c. ling 
to force my imagination to ſome fprightly 
fally, had juſt found a very happy 
ment, by too much attention to m 


Tux miſadventures of this unhappy day 
are not yet at an end; I am afraid of meeting 
the meaneſt of them that triumphed over me 
in this ſtate of ſtupidity and contempt, and 
feel the ſame terrors encroaching upon my 


heart at the fight of thoſe who have once im- 
preſſed them. Shame, above any other paſſi- 


on, propagates itſelf. Before thoſe who have 
ſeen me confuſed, I can never appear with- 
out new confuſion, and the remembrance of 
the weakneſs which 1 formerly diſcovered, 


hinders me from acting or ſpeaking with my 
natural force. 


Ber 
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Bur is this Miſery, Mr. Rambler, never 
to ceaſe ? have I ſpent my life in ſtudy only 


Nuns. 
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Nuns. 158. SATURDAY, Sept. 21, 1751, 
Grammatici certant, et adbuc ſub Fudice lis eff, 


| Hon. 
ISM, though dignified ſrom the 
eminent for knowledge and ſagacity, and, 


fince the revival of polite literature, the fa- 


vourite ſtudy of European ſcholars, has not 
yet attained the certainty and ſtability of ſci- 
ence. The rules hitherto received, are ſel- 
dom drawn from any ſettled principle or 
ſelf-evident poſtulate, or adapted to the na- 
tural and invariable conſtitution of things; 
but will be found upon examination the ar- 


bitrary edicts of legiſlators authoriſed only by 


themſelves, who out of various means by 
which the ſame end may be attained, ſelected 
ſuch as happened to occur to their own re- 


flection, and then by a law which idleneſs and 


timidity were too willing to obey, prohibi- 
ted new experiments of wit, reſtrained fancy 
from the indulgence of her innate inclina- 
tion to hazard and adventure, and condemn- 
ed all future flights of genius to purſue the 
path of the Meanian eagle. Taz 
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Tur authority claimed by criticks may 
be more juſtly oppoſed, as it is apparently de- 
rived from them whom they endeavour to 
controul ; for we owe few of the rules of 
writing to the acutenc ſs of thoſe by whom they 
are delivered, nor have they generally any 
other merit than that having read the works 
of great authors with attention, they have 
obſerved the arrangement of their matter, 
or the graces of their expreſſion, and then 
expected honour and reverence for precepts 
which they never could have invented : So 


that practice has introduced rules, rather than 
rules have directed practice. 


For this reaſon the laws of every ſpecies 
of writing have been ſettled by the ideas of 
him who firſt raiſed it to reputation, with- 
out enquiry whether his performances were 
not yet ſuſceptible of improvement. The ex- 
cellencies and faults of celebrated writers 
have been equally recommended to poſterity ; 
and fo far has blind reverence prevailed, that 
even the number of their books has been 
thought worthy of imitation. 


Tux 
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Taz imagination of the firſt authors of 
lyrick poetry was vehement and rapid, and 
their knowledge various and extenſive; living 
in an age when ſcience had been little culti- 
vated, and when the minds of their auditors 
not being accuſtomed to accurate inſpection, 
plied themſelves to inſtruct, rather by ſhort 
ſentences and ſtriking thoughts than by re- 
gular argumentation; and finding attention 
more ſucceſsfully excited by ſudden fallies 
and unexpected exclamations, than by the 
more artful and placid beauties of methodical 
deduction, they looſed their genius to its own 
courſe, paſſed from one ſentiment to another 
without expreſſing the intermediate ideas, 
and roved at large over the ideal world with 
are ſcarcely to be traced. 


_ From this accidental peculiarity of the an- 
of lyrick poetry, which they have ſet free 
from all the laws by which other compoſi- 
tions are confined, and allow to neglect the 
niceties of tranſition, to ſtart into remote di- 

and to wander without reſtraint 
from one ſcene of imagery to another. 


A 
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A WRITER of later times has by the viva- 
city of his eſſays, reconciled mankind to the 
ſame licentiouſneſs i in ſhort diflertations 3 and 
he therefore who wants fkill to form a plan 
or diligence to purſue it, needs only entitle 
his performance an eſſay, to acquire the right 
of heaping together the collections of half his 
life, without order, coherence, or propriety. 


bs anlting, a» i= ih, Guits.con-entuns 


which they obtain from their union with ex- 
cellence; but it is the buſineſs of thoſe who 
preſume to ſuperintend the tafte or morals of 
mankind, to ſeparate illufive combinations, 
and diſtinguiſh that which may be praiſed 
from that which can only be excuſed. As vi- 
ces never promote happineſs, though when 
overpowered by more active and more nu- 
merous virtues they cannot totally deftroy it; 
ſo confuſion and irregularity produce no beau- 
ty, though they cannot always obſtruct the 
brightneſs of genius and learning. To pro- 
cecd from one truth to another, and connect 
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is the great prerogative of man. Indepen- 
on the mind in quick ſucceſſion may for a 
time delight by their novelty, but they differ 
from ſyſtematical reaſoning, as ſingle notes 
from harmony, as glances of lightening from 
the radiance of the ſun. 


Wurm rules are thus drawn, rather from 
| precedents than reaſon, there is danger not 
only from the faults of an author but from 
the errors of thoſe who criticiſe his works ; 
fince they may often miſlead their pupils by 
falſe repreſentations as the C:ceronians of the 
ſixteenth century were betrayed into bar- 
bariſms by corrupt copies of their darling 
writer. | 


Tr is eſtabliſhed at preſent, that the proemial 
| lines of a poem, in which the general ſubject 
is propoſed, muſt always be void of glitter 
and embelliſhment. << The firſt lines of Pa- 
* radiſe Loft,” fays Addifon, ( are perhaps 
<< as plain, fimple and unadorned as any of 
« the whole poem, in which particular the 
author has conformed himſelf to the ex- 


I „ awple - 
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« ample of Homer and the Precept of He- 
4 race.” 


Tuis obſcrvation ſeems to have been made 
by an implicit adoption of the common opi- 
nion without conſideration either of the pre- 
cept or example. Had Horace been conſult- 
ed, he would have been found to direct only 
what ſhould be compriſed in the prope- 
fition, not how it ſhould be expreſſed, and 
to have commended Hamer in oppoſition to a 
meaner poet, not for the gradual elevation of 
his diction, but the judicious expanſion of 
his plan, for diſplaying unpromiſed events, 
nat for producing unexpected elegancies. 


— Specis/a dehinc miract'a pr mit 


Antiphaten $cyllamgue, 'cumCyclope Charybdim. 


Ir the exordial lines of Fiomer be compa- 
red with the reſt of the poem, they will not 
appear remarkable for plainneſs or ſimplici- 
ty, but rather eminently adorned and illumi- 
nated. 
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Tx firſt verſes of the [had are in like man- 
of the Eneid cloſes with dignity and magniſi- 
cence not often to be found even in the poe- 


try of Virgil. 


Tux Intent of the introduction is to raiſe 
expectation and ſuſpend it, ſomething there- 
fore muſt be diſcovered and ſomething con- 
cealed ; and the poet while the fertility of his 


invention is yet unknown, may properly re- 


commend himſelf by the grace of his lan- 
Suage · 


Hx that reveals too much or promiſes too 
little, he that never irritates the intellectual 
- appetite, or that immediately fatiates it, e- 
qually defeats his own purpoſe. * 
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fary to the pleaſure of the reader, that the e- 
yents ſhould not be anticipated, and how then 
ean his attention be invited, but by grandeur 
of expreſſion ? 


Nuns. 159. TutsDar, September 24, 1751. 


Sunt verba et voaces, quibus hunc lenire dularem 
Paſſit, et magnam morbi depanere partem. Hor. 


imbecillity with which Yerecundulus 
complains that the preſence of a nume- 
rous aſſembly freezes his faculties, is particu- 
larly incident to the ſtudious part of mankind, 
whoſe education neceffarily ſecludes them in 
at their diſmiſſion from ſchools and acade- 
mies they plunge at once into the tumult of 
the world, and coming forth from the gloom 
of ſolitude are overpowered by the blaze of 
publick life. 

IT is perhaps kindly provided by nature 
that, as the feathers and ſtrength of a bird 
grow together, and her wings are not com- 
K 2 pleted 


. _ 
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pleted till ſhe is able to fly, ſo fome propor- 


tion ſhould be preferved in the human kind 
between judgment and courage; the precipi- 


tation of inexperience is therefore reftrained 
by ſhame, and we remain ſhackled by timi- 
dity, till we have learned to ſpeak and act 
with propriety. 


I BELIEVE few can review the days of 
their youth, without recollecting tempta- 
tions, which ſame, rather than virtue, ena- 


Fed them to refit; and opinions which, 


dowever haſtily conceived and negligently 


examined, however erroncous in their prin- 


_c:iples, and dangerous in their conſequences, 
they have a thouſand times panted to advance 
at the hazard of contempt and hatred, when 


they found themfclves irrefiſtibly depreſſed 
arn.d} their eagerneſs and confidence, by a 
languid anxi-ty which ſeized them at the mo- 
ment of utterance, and ſtill gathered ſtrength 
from their endeavours to reſiſt it. 


Ir generally happens that aſſurance keeps 
an even pace with ability, and the fear of 
miſcarriage, which hinders our firſt attempts, 
is gradually diſſipated as our ſkill advances 

towards 


| 
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towards certainty of ſucceſs. That bafkful- 
neſs therefore which prevents Citgrace, that 
fhort and temporary ſhame which ſccures us 
from the danger of lifting reproach, cannot 
de properly counted among our misfortunes. 


BASHFULNES?, however it may incom- 
mode for a moment, fcarcely ever produces 
evils of long continuance ; it may fluſh the 
cheek, flutter in the heart, deject the eyes, 
and enchain the tongue, but its miſchiefs 
foon paſs off without remembrance. It may 
ſometimes exclude pleaſure, but ſeldom opens 
any avenue to forrow or tremorie. It is ob- 
ſerved ſomewhere, that fetv huve repented of 
having ferbern to ſpeak. 


To excite oppoſition and inflame male- 
volence is the unhappy privilege of courage 
made arrogant by conſciouſneſs of ſtrength. 
No man finds in himſelf any inclination to 
attack or oppole kim who confeſles his ſupe- 
riority by bluſbing in his preſence. Quali- 
ties excited with apparent fearfulneſs, re- 
ceive applaufe from every voice, and ſupport 
from every hand. Difdence may check re- 
ſolution and obfiruct performance, but com- 

K 3 penſates 
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penſates its embarraſſments by more impor- 
tant advantages, it conciliates the proud, and 
ſoftens the ſevere, averts envy from excel- 
lence, and cenſure from miſcarriage. 


Ir may indeed happen that knowledge 
and virtue remain too long congealed by this 
ftrigoriack power, as the principles of vegeta- 
froits. He that enters late into a publick 
ftation, though with all the abilities requiſite 
to the diſcharge of his duty, will find his pow- 
ers at firſt impeded by a timidity which he 
himfelf knows to be vitious, and muſt 
before he obtains the full command of his 
own attention, and adds the gracefulneſs of 
eaſe to the dignity of merit. 


For this diſeaſe of the mind, I know not 


whether any remedies of much efficacy can 


be found. To adviſe a man unaccuſtomed to 
the eyes of multitudes to mount a tribunal 
without perturbation, to tell him whoſe life 
has paſſed in the ſhades of contemplation, 
that he mult not be diſconcerted or perplexed 
in receiving and returning the gs” 
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of a ſplendid afſembly, is to adviſe an inha- 
bitant of Bra or Sumatra, not to ſhiver 
at an EngiiÞ winter, or him who has al- 
ways lived upon a plain to look from a 
precipice without emotion. It is to ſuppoſe 
cuſtom inſtantaneouſly controlable by reaſon, 
and to endeavour to communicate by pre- 
cept that which only time and habit can be- 
ſtow. 


He that hopes by philoſophy and contenr- 
plation alone to fortify himſelf againſt that 
awe which all at their firſt appearance on 
the ſtage of life, muſt feel from the ſpectators, 
will, at the hour of need, be mocked by his 
reſolution ; and I doubt whether the preſer- 
vatives which Plato relates Alcibiades to 
have received from Socrates, when he was 
about to ſpeak in publick, proved ſufficient 
to ſecure him from the powerful faſcination. 


Vr as the effects of time may by art and 
induſtry be accelerated or retarded, it can- 
not be impropcr to confider by what motives 
to confidence and firmneſs this troubleſome 
inſtinct may be oppoſed when it exceeds its 
juſt proportion, and inſtead of repreſſing pe- 


K 4 tulance 
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debilitates force. Since though it cannot be 
hoped that anxiety ſhould be immediately 
diflipated, it may be at leaſt fomewhat aba- 
ted; and the paſſions will neceſſarily operate 
with leſs violence, when reaſon riſes againſt 
them, than while ſhe cither ſlumbers in neu- 
trality, or, miſtaking her intereſt lends them 
her aſſiſtance. 


No cauſe more frequently produces baſh- 
fulneis than too high an opinion of our own 
importance. He that imagines an afſem- 
bly filled with ideas of his genius, panting 
with expectation, and huſhed with attention, 
eaſily terrifies himſelf with the dread of diſ- 
in purſuit of ſomething worthy of their no- 
tice; ſomething that may vindicate the vera- 
city of fame, and ſhow that his reputation 
was not gained by chance. He conſiders, 


that what he ſhall ſay or do will never be 
forgotten; that renown or inſamy are ſuſ- 
perded upon every ſyllable, and that. no- 
thing ought to fall from him which will not 
beur the teſt of time. Under ſuch ſolicitude, 
who can wonder that the inind is overwhel- 

| med, 
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med, and by ſtruggling with attempts above 
and deſpondency. 


Tre moſt uſeful medicines are often un- 


ders how little he dwells upon the condi- 
tion of others, will learn how little the 
attention of others is attracted by himlelf. 
While we ſce multitudes paſſing before us, 
of whom perhaps not one appears to deſerve - 
our notice, or excites our fympathy, we 
ſhould remember, that we likewiſe are loſt 
in the fume throng, that the eye which hap- 
pens to glance upon vs is turned in à mo- 
ment on him that follows us, and that the ut 


mot which we can reaſonably hope or fear 


is to fill a yacant hour with prattle and be 
lorgutten, 
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Nuns. 160. SaTURDAY, Sept. 28, 1751, 


| 


Joy, 


ur world,” fays Locke, * has peo- 


Io, 


1b 


won ——— — — 


| 
| 
| 
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by avarice, and ſometimes cheated by credu- 
lity ; ſometimes overpowered by reſiſtleſs ſo- 
licitation, and fometimes too ftrongly influ- 
enced by the honeft prejudices of friendſhip, 
or the prevalence of virtuous compaſſion. 
For, whatever cool reaſon may direct, it is 
not eaſy for a man of tender and ſcrupulous 
to overlook the immediate effect 
of his own actions by turning his eyes upon 
their remoter conſequences, and to do that 
which muſt give preſent pain, for the fake 
of obviating ſome evil yet unfelt, or fecu- 
ring ſome advantage in time to come. What 
is diſtant is in itſelf obſcure, and, when we 
have no defire to fee it, eaſily eſcapes out 
notice or takes ſuch a form as defire ar ima 
gination beſtows upon it; and he whoſe 
hopes and fears are buſy in his heart will 
ſoon find ſome method of accommodating 


ſuturity to his ſchemes. 


Eveny man might for the ſame reaſon in 
the multitudes that ſwarm about him, find 
ſome kindred mind with which he could u- 
nite in confidence and friendſhip; yet we 
ſee many ſtraggling ſingle about the world, 

Ve 
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unhappy for want of an aſſociate, and pining 
with the neceſſity of confining their fen- 
timents to their own boſoms. 


Tunis inconvenience ariſes in like man- 
ner from ſtruggles of the will againſt the un- 
derſtanding. It is not often difficult to find 
a ſuitable companion if every man would 
be content with ſuch as he is qualified to 
pleaſe. But if vanity tempts him to forſake 
his rank and poſt himſelf among thoſe with 
whom no common intereft or mutual plez- 
fure can ever unite him, he muſt always 
live in a ſtate of unſocial ſeparation, with- 
out tenderneſs and without truſt. 


Turn are many natures which ne- 
ver approach within a certain diſtance, and 
which when any irregular motive impels 
them towards contact, ſeem to ftart back 
from each other by ſome invincible repulſion. 
There are others which immediately cohere 
whenever they come into the reach of mu- 
tual attraction, and. with very little forma- 
lity of preparation mingle intimately as ſoon 
as they meet. Every man whom either bu- 
fincſs or curioſity has thrown at large into 

the 
3 


- 
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- the world, will recollect many inſtances of 

— eat ivrfettitie- 
| ſelves upon him without the intervention of 
his 2 of diſpoſitions, to court 
fome and avoid others, when he could aſſign 
no reaſon for the preference, or none ade- 
quate to the violence of his paſſions ; of in- 
fluence that acted inſtantaneouſly upon his 
r 


ons could ever overcome. 


AmoNG thoſe with whom time and inter- 
courſe have made us familiar, we feel our 
affections divided in different proportions 
without much regard to moral or intellectu- 
al merit. Every man knows fome whom 
he cannot induce himſelf to truſt, 
he has no reaſon to ſuſpect that they would 
betray him; thoſe to whom he cannot com- 
plain though he never obſerved them to want 
compaſkon ; thoſe in whoſe preſence he ne- 
ver can be gay though excited by a thouſand 
invitations to mirth and freedom; and thoſe 
from whom he cannot be content to 
ted his ignorance by contempt or oſtenta- 
tion. | 


Trap 
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Trar much regard is to be had to thoſe 
inſtincts of kindneſs and diſlike, or that rea- 
fon ſhould blindly follow them, I am far 
from intending to inculcate. It is very cer- 
tain that by indulgence we may give them 
and almoſt every example of ingratitude and 
treachery proves that by obeying them we 
may commit our happineſs to thoſe who are 
very unworthy of fo great a truſt. But it 
may deferve to be remarked, that ſince few 
contend much with their inclinations, it is 
generally vain to folicit the good will of 
thoſe whom we perceive thus involuntarily 
alienated from us ; neither knowledge nor 
virtue will reconcile antipathy, and though 
officiouſneſs may for a time be admitted, 
and diligence applauded, they will at laſt be 
neglect. 

SOME have indeed an occult power of 
ſtealing upon the affections, of exciting u- 
niverſal benevolence, and diſpoſing every 
heart to fondneſs and friendſhip. But this 
is a felicity granted only to the favourites of 

nature. 
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nature. The greater part of mankind find a 
different reception from different diſpoſitions ; 
they ſometimes obtain unexpected carefles 
and diſtinctions from thoſe whom they never 
flattered with any uncommon regard, and 
ſometimes exhauſt all their arts of 
without effect. To theſe it is neceſſary to look 
in which they find virtue ſufficient for the 
foundation of friendſhip ; to enter into the 
crowd and try whom chance will offer to their 
notice till they fix on ſome temper congenial 
to their own, as the magnet rolled in the duſt 
collects the fragments of its kindred metal 
from a thouſand particles of other ſubſtances. 


Every man muſt have remarked the fa- 
cility with which the kindneſs of others is 
ſometimes gained by thoſe to whom he never 
could have imparted his own. We are by 
our occupations, education and habits of 
which regard one another for the moſt part 
with ſcorn and malignity. Each of theſe 
claſſes of the human race has deſires, fears, 
peculiar to itfelf ; cares which another can- 
not feel ; pleaſures which he cannot partake 

| and 
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and modes of expreſſing every ſenſation 


which he cannot underſtand. That frolick 
convulle another with indignation ; the ftrain 
of jocularity which in one place obtains treats 
and patronage, would in another be heard 
with indifference, and in a third with ab. 
horrence. 


To raiſe efteem we muſt benefit others, 
to procure love we muſt pleaſe them. A. 
riſtetle, that great maſter of human nature 
obſerves, that old men do not readily form 
friendſhips, becaufe they are not eafily ſuſ- 
ceptible of pleaſure. He that can contribute 
to the hilarity of the vacanf hour, or par- 
take with equal guſt the favourite amuſe- 
ment, he wiofe mind is employed on the 
fame objects, and who therefore never ber- 
raftes the underflanding with anaccuſtorned 
ideas, will be always welcomed with ardour, 
and left with regret, un'ct; he de Hroys thoſe 


advantages by faults with wiz:ch peace and 
{ſecurity cannot conſiſt. 


H therefore that would gain a patron 
muſt adopt his inclination ; but the greateſt 
| — 
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part of human pleaſures approach ſo nearly 
to the borders of vice, that few who make 
the delight of others their rule of conduct 
are able to avoid ſuch compliances as vir- 


wee cannot approve; yet certainly he that 


purchaſes favour by proſtitution miſtakes his 
own intereſt, ſince he gains friendſhip by 
means, for which his friend, if ever he be- 
at laſt he muſt ſcorn himſelf. 


Non. 161. Fuzspay, Ottober 1, 1751. 


Qin yap Pinner yrin, Townes xa. Ae 
Hom. 


Mr. RAMBLER, 


SIR, 
OU have formerly obſerved that curio- 
ſity often terminates in barren know- 
ledge, and that the mind is prompted to ſtu- 
dy and enquiry rather by the uneaſineſs of ig- 
norance, than the hope of profit. Nothing 
can be of leſs importance to any preſent in- 
tereſt 
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tereſt than the fortune of thoſe who have 


been long loſt in the grave, and from whom 
nothing now can be heped or feared. Yet 
to rouſe the zeal of a true antiquary Rete 


more is neceſſary than to mention a name 


which mankind have conſpired to forget; 
he will make his way to remote ſcenes of 
action through obſcurity and contradiction, 
as Tilly fought amidſt buſhes and brambles 
the tomb of Archimedes. 


Ir is not eaſy to diſcover how it concerns 
him that gathers the produce or receives the 
rent of an eſtate, to know through what 
families the land has paſſed, who is regiſter- 
ed in the conqueror's ſurvey as its poſſeſſor, 
| how often it has been forfeited by treafon, 
or how often ſold by prodigality. The pow- 
er or wealth of the preſent inhabitants of a 
country cannot be much encreaſed by an 
enquiry after the names of thoſe barbarians, 
ago, in conteſts for the ſhelter of woocs or 
convenience of paſturage. Yet we fee that 
no man can be at reſt in the enjoyment of 2 
new purchaſe till he has learned the hiſtory 


| 
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of the pariſh, and that no nation omits to 


record the actions of their anceſtors, howe- 


ver bloody, ſavage and rapacious. 


Tre ſame diſpoſition as different opportuni- 
ties call it forth, diſcovers itſelf in great or in 
little things. I have always thought it un- 
worthy of a wiſe man to ſlumber in total 
inactivity only becauſe he happens to have no 
employment equal to his ambition or genius; 
it is therefore my cuſtom to apply my at- 
tention to the objects before me, and as I 
cannot think any place wholly unworthy of 
notice that affords a habitation to a man of 
letters, I have collefted the hiſtory and an- 
tiquities of the ſeveral garrets in which I 
have refided. 


Quantulacunque eftis, vos ego magna voce. 


Many of theſe narratives my induſtry has 
been able to extend to a conſiderable length ; 
but the woman with whom I now lodge has 
lived only eighteen months in the houſe, 
and can give no account of its antient revo- 
lutions ; the plaiſterer having, at her en- 
trance, obliterated by his white-wafh, all the 

ſmok x 
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ſmoky memorials which former tenants had 
left upon the cicling, and perhaps drawn 
the veil of oblivion over politicians, philo- 
fophers and pocts. 


Wutn I firft cheapened my lodgings, the 
landlady told me, that ſhe hoped I was not | 


duces pain, as well as pleaſure. Before ſhe 
began her narrative, I had heated my 
with expectations of adventures and di 
veries, of elegance in diſguiſe and learni 
in diſtreſs, and was ſomewhat morti 
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when I heard, that the firſt tenant was a 
taylor, of whom nothing was remembred 
but that he complained of his room for want 
of light ; and, after having lodged in it a 
month, and paid only a week's rent, pawned 
a piece of cloth which he was truſted to cut 
out, and was forced to make a precipitate 
retreat from this quarter of the town. 


Tux next was a young woman newly ar- 
rived from the country, who lived for five 
weeks with great regularity, and became by 
frequent treats very much the favourite of 
the family, but at laſt received viſits fo fre- 
quently from a couſin in Cheat ſide, that ſhe 
brought the reputation of the houſe into 
danger, and was therefore diſmiſſed with 
good advice. 


Tat room then ſtood empty for a fort- 
night; my landlady began to think that ſhe 
had judged hardly, and often wiſhed for 
ſuch another lodger. At laft an elderly man 
of a grave aſpect, read the bill, and bar- 
gained for the room, at the very firſt price 


that was aſked. He lived in cloſe retire- 
ment, feldom went out till evening, and 
then 
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| the price that ſhe aſked, or promiſed to give 

» | ber earneſt the next day, and came no more. 
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& | great box of books, took poſſeſſion of his room, 
| and lived very inoffenkively, except that ba 

frequently diſturbed the inhabitants of the 
e next floor by unſeaſonable noiſes. He was 
: generally 


: wow? 


rage, 
clattered his chairs, then ſat down in deep 


hard words, to which his neighbours liſtened 
ſo often, that they learned them without un- 
ment ſhe did not venture to afk him, but at 
laſt heard a printer's boy enquire for the au- 
thor. 


My landlady was very often adviſed to be- 
ware of this ſtrange man, who though he was 
quiet for the preſent, might perhaps become 
outrageous 


in the hot months ; but as ſhe was 
cient 
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that it was not ſaſe to have an author 


Sus had then for fix weeks a ſucceſſion 


YL 
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where my preſent fortune has fixed my re. 
fidence. So true is it that amuſement and 
inſtruction are always at hand for thoſe who 
have ſkill and willingneſs to find them; and 
fo juſt is the obſervation of Juvenal, that a 
ſingle houſe will ſhew whatever is done or 
ſuffered in the world. 


I am, Sir, &.. 


Num. 
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Nuns. 162. SATURDAY, Oztrber 5, 175t. 


Orbus es, & locuples, & Bruto conſule natus, 
E tibi veras credis amicitias ? 


Sant wer ; ſed quas Fuvenis, quas pauper 
habebas, 


MAxr. 


of the complaints uttered by Al- 

ton's Sampſon, in the anguiſh of blind- 

nefs, is, that he ſhall paſs his life under the 

direction of others ; that he cannot 

his conduct by his own knowledge, but muſt 

lie at the mercy of thoſe ns undertake to 
guide him. 


THrxReE is no ſtate more contrary to the 
mited dependence, in which the underſtand- 
ing lies uſeleſs, and every motion is received 
from external impulſe. Reaſon is the great 
diſtinction of human nature, the faculty by 
which we approach to ſome degree of aſſo- 
ciation with celeſtial intelligences ; but as 
the excellence of every power appears only 

L 2 in 
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from the beaten track of life, ſome employ- 
ment which does not allow leiſure for fuffi- 


cieat inſpection of thoſe petty affairs, by which 


nature has decreed a great part of our duration 


to be filled. To a mind thus withdrawn 


fdence requires is paid without pain, becauſe 
it implies no confeſſion of inferiority. The- 
buſineſs from which we withdraw our cog- 
nizance, is not above our abilities, but be- 
low our notice. We pleaſe our pride with 
the effects of our influence thus weakly ex- 
erted, and fancy ourſelves placed in a higher 

L 3 agents 
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agents by a flight and diftant fuperintendence. 
geſt, no man can fafely do that by others 
which might be done by himſelf; be that in- 
rant of his ows affairs; and he that truſts 
without reſerve will at laft be deceived. 
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ſolitude till an apoplexy deprived him of his 
wife. | 


THRASYBULUS had now no compa- 
nion; and the maladies of encreaſing years 
having 
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procuring amuſement for himſelf, he thought 
it neceffary to procure ſome inferior friend, 
who might eaſe him of his economical folici- 
tudes, and divert him by chearful: converfa-- 
tion. He ſoon recollected all theſe qualities 
in Vafer, a clerk in one of the offices over 
which he bad formerly preſided. Hafer was 
_ —— 
— FER ads es 
tice dexterous in bufineſs,. entertained him: 
r 
tangled his affairs, that 1 
ere the principal ea of | happi- 
was deſired to to reſign his 3 
pt a liberal ſalary in the houſe 


— 


P> 
of 


neſs ; 
and 
Thra 
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attempted oppoſition 
flatter Thrafbulus with the opinion of 
a viddory. By this practice he found his way 
quickly into the heart of his patron, and ha- 
ving firſt made himſelf agreeable, ſoon be- 
engroſſed the management of affairs; and his 
warm profeſſions of kindneſs, petty offices of 
civility, and occaſional interceſſions, perſua- 
ded the tenants to conſider him as their friend 
and benefaftor, to conſult him in all their 
ſchemes, and to entreat his enforeement of 
their repreſentations of hard years, and his 
countenance to petitions for abatement of 
rent. | 


THRASYBULUS had now banquetted on 
fattery, till he could no longer bear the 
harſhneſs of remonſtrance or the inſipidity of 
truth. All contrariety to his own opinion 
ſhocked him like a violation of ſome natural 
Tight, and all recommendation of his affairs 
to his own inſpection was dreaded by him as 


a ſummons to torture. His children were a- 


larmed by the ſudden riches of Yafer, but 
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in perplexity and drudgery. The daughters 


with impatience, and their advice rejected 


with rage, as the reſult of a conſpiracy againſt 


his quiet, and a deſign to condemn him for 
their own advantage to groan out his laſt hours 


retired with tears in their eyes, but the ſon 
continued his importunities till he found his 
inheritance hazarded by his obſtinacy. Fafer 
having thus triumphed over all their efforts, 
and continuing to confirm himſelf in autho- 
rity and encreaſe his acquiſuions, at the 
death of his niaſter purchaſed an citate, and 
bad defiance to enquiry and juſtice. 


Nuns. 163. Turtsbar, Ofecber 8, 1751. 
Aſitte ſuperba pati faſiidia, ſpemgue caducam 
Deſpice; vive tibi, nam moriere tibi. 
SENECA! 


_— of the cruelties exerciſed by 
wealth and power upon indigence and 


dependance, is more miſchievous in its con- 
ſequences, or more frequently practiſed with 
of expectations Which are never to be grati- 

hed, 
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heart by needleſs viciſſitudes of hope and diſ- 
appointment. 


Evary man is rich or poor, according to 
the proportion between his deſires and enjoy- 


fied, and the elation and depreflion of the 


r — 
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paſs by without his notice ; he neglects to 
cultivate his own barren ſoil, becauſe de ex- 
pets every moment to be placed in regions 
of ſpontaneous fertility, and is ſeldom rouſed 
from his deluſion, but by the gripe of diſtreſs 
which he cannot reſiſt, and the ſenſe of evils 
which cannot be remedied. 


Tur puniſhment of Tantalus in the infer- * 
nal regions affords a very juſt image of hun- * 
gry ſervility, flattered with the approach of 
advantage, doomed to loſe it before it comes 
into his reach, always within a few days cf 


felicity, and always finking back to his for- 
mer wants. 


Kai h Tarrant zii ann aye yore 
Erzor, is Aur, d N Sein yer * 
Erairo N Sian wife & be ie Pobas. 
Tosu ig axonioxet arafigoy tc . 3 woo} 
Tata KN Parox' wmaragnack & Jain. 
Zuxds Ti yAuxtgat, Naa MN u 

Ta, wor ifuon 6 yigw ini ve HE 

Ta; N arp®- lac mol rifew oxiule. 
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<« trees ſpread their fruits to view; the pear, 
<« the pomegranate, and the apple, the green 
olive, and the luſcious fig quivered be- 
« fore him, which whenever he extended 
« his hand to ſcize them, were ſnatched by 
the winds into clouds and obſcurity.” 


at an end. To groan with poverty, when 
all about him was opulence, riot, and ſuper- 
long been encouraged to hope, and had long 
- endeavoured to deſerve, ſquandered at laſt on 

| nameleſs 
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nameleſs ignorance, was to thirſt with water 
fowing before him, and to fee the fruits to 
which his hunger was haſtening, ſcattered by 
the wind. Nor can my correſpondent, what- 
ever he may have ſuffered, expreſs with more 
jultneſs or force the vexations of depen- 
dance · 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

AM one of thoſe mortals who have been 
courted and envied as the favourites of 
2 Having often gained the prize 
of compoſition at the univerſity, I began to 
hope that I ſhould obtain the ſame diſtinction 
in every other place, and determin'd to for- 
fake the profeſſion to which I was deſtined 
by my parents, and in which the intereſt of 
my family would have procured me a very 
advantageous fettlement. The pride of wit 
fluttered in my heart, and when I prepared 
to leave the college, nothing entered my ima- 
gination but honours, careſſes, and rewards, 
riches without labour, and luxury without 
expence. 


9 I zow- 
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I nowever delayed my departure for a 
time to finiſh the performance by which 1 
was to draw the firſt notice of mankind up- 


on me. When it was compleated I hur. 
ried to London, and conſidered every mo- 
ment that paſſed before its publication, as 
loſt in a kind of neutral exiſtence, and cut 
off from the golden hours of happineſs and 
fame. The piece was at laſt printed and dif. 
fſeminated by a rapid fale; I wandered from 
one place of concourſe to another, fcaſted 
from morning to night on the repetition of 
my own praiſes, and enjoyed the various 
conjectures of criticks, the miſtaken candour 
of my friends, ad the impotent malice of 
my enemies. Some had read the manuſcript 
and rectiſied its inaccuracies ; others had ſeen 
it in a ſtate ſo imperfect, that they could not 
forbear to wonder at its preſent excellence; 
ſome had converſed with the author at the 
coffee-houſe; and others gave hints that they. 
had lent him money. 


I K new that no performance is fo favour- 
ably read as that of a writer who ſupprefſes- 
his name, and therefore refolved to remain 

concealed: 


too publickly to retraft them. At length 
my bookſeller informed me that Aurantius 
ries after me, and invited me to his acquain- 
tance. 


Tur time, which 1 had long expected, 
was now arrived. I went to Aurantius with 
a beating heart, for I looked upon our inter- 
view as the critical moment of my deſtiny. 
| I was received with civilities, which my aca- 
demick rudeneſs made me unable to repay, 
but, when I had recovered from my confu- 
fion, I proſecuted the converſation with ſuch 
livelinefs and propricty, that I confirmed my 
new friend in his cſteem of my abilities, and 
_ was diſmiſſed with the utmoſt ardour of pro- 
ſenon, and raptures of fondneſs. 


was ſoon ſummoned to dine with Au- 
rantius, who had afſembled the moſt judici- 
ous of his friends to partake of the entertain- 
ment. Again I exerted my powers of ſenti- 
ment and exprcthon, and again found every 
eye ſparkling with delight, a 


filent with attention. I now became familiar 
at the table of Aurantius, but could 

in his moſt private or jocund hours, obtain 
more from him than general declarations of 
eſteem or endearments of tenderneſs, which 


iacleded ne particulas promiſe, and me 


conferred no claim. This frigid reſerve ſomes 
what diſguſted me, and when he complained 
of three days abſence, I took care to inform 
him with how much importunity of kindneſs 
I had been detained by his rival Polio. 


AURANTIUS now conſidered his ho- 
nour as endangered by the deſertion of a wit, 
and left I ſhould have an inclination to wan- 
der, told me that I could never find a friend 
more conſtant or zealous than himſelf; that 
indeed he had made no promiſes, becauſe he 
hoped to ſurpriſe me with advancement, but 
had been filently promoting my intereſt, and 
ſhould continue his good offices, unleſs he 
found the kindneſs of others more deſired. 


Is you, Mr. Rambler, have ever ventured 
your philoſophy within the attraction of great- 
neſs, you know the force of ſuch language 
— 3 
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and impreſſed at the conclufion with an air 
of folemn fincerity. From that inſtant I 
gave myſelf up wholly to Aurantius, and, as 


| he immediately reſumed his former gaiety, 


my wiſhes, and continued to dream of ſuc- 
ceſs, and wake to diſappointment. At laſt 
the failure of my little fortune compelled me 
to abate the finery which I hitherto thought 
neceſſary to the company with whom I aſſo- 
ciated, and the rank to which 1 ſhould be 
raiſed. Aurantius from the moment in which 
he diſcovered my poverty, conſidered me as 
fully in his power, and afterwards rather yer- 
mitted my attendance than invited it, thought 
himſelf at liberty to refuſe my viſits whenever 
he had other amuſements within reach, and 
often ſuffered me to wait without 

any neceſſary buſineſs. When I was admit- 
ted to his table, if any man of rank equal to 
his own was preſent, he took occaſion to 
mention my writings and commend my in- 
genuity, by which he intended to apologize 
for the confuſion of diſtinctions, and the im- 


Proper 
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proper aſſortment of his company; and often 
called upon me to entertain his friends with 


my productions, as a ſportſinan delights the 


{quires of his neighbourhood with the cur- 
vets of his horſe, or the obedience of his 


To compleat my mortification, it was his 
Practice to impole taſas upon me, by requi- 
ring me to write upon fuch ſubjects as he 
thought ſuſceptible of ornament aud illuſtra- 
tion. With theſe extorted performances he 
was little fatisfied, becauſe he rarely found in 
them the ideas which his own imagination 


had ſuggeſted, and which he therefore thought 


more natural than mine. 


Wu the pale of ceremony is broken, rude- 
nels and infult ſoon enter at the breach. He 


with vexation, that he had fixed the ſhackles 


of patronage upon me, and that I could nei- 
ther reſiſt him nor eſcape. At laft, in the cighth 


year of my ſervitude, when the clamour of 


creditors was vehement, and my necefi:ty 
known to be extreme, he offered me # ſmall 
office, but hinted his expectations that I 

| ſhould 
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Gould marry > young woman with whom 
he had been acquainted. 


I was not ſo far depreſſed by my calami- 
ties as to comply with his propoſal; but 
knowing that complaints and expoſtulations 
would but gratify his infolence, I turned a- 
way with that contempt, with which I ſhall 
never want ſpirit to treat the wretch who can 
outgo the guilt of a robber without the temp- 
tation of his profit, and who lures the credu- 
Jlous and to maintain the ſhow of 
his Levee, and the mirth of his table, at the 
expence of honour, happineſs, and life. I am, 


SIR, &c. 
LIBERALIS. 
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Nuns. 164. SATURDAY, October 12, 1751. 
Mazr. 


and diſtinction are ſo pleaſing to 
the pride of man, that a great part of 


| the pain and pleaſure of life ariſes from the | 0 


I gratifh- 
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or diſappointment of this in- 
ae 


or miſcarriage of ſecret competitions, from 
victories and defeats of which none are con- 
ſcious except ourſelves. 


ProPORTIONATE to the prevalence of 
this love of praiſe is the variety of means by 
which its attainment is attempted. Every 
man, however hopeleſs his pretenſions may 
appear to all but himſelf, has ſome project by 
which he hopes to riſe to reputation; ſome 
art by which he imagines that the notice of 


the world will be attrafted ; ſome quality, 


good or bad, which diſcriminates him from 
the common herd of mortals, and by which 
others may be perſuaded to love, or com- 
pelled to fear him. The aſcents of honour, 
however ſteep, never appear inacceſſible ; he 
that deſpairs to ſcale the precipices by which 
valour and learning have conducted their fa- 
vourites, diſcovers ſome by- path, or eaſier 
acclivity, which, though it cannot conduſt 
him to the fummit, will yet enable him to 


overlook thoſe with whom he is now con- 


t ending for eminence ; and we ſeldom require 
more to the happineſs of the preſent hour, 
than 


—_— r nn 
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NT. mn Be num ci 
| at excellence, which he could never have at- 
tained without direction; for few are formed 
_ with abilities to diſcover new poſſibilities of 
excellence, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
means never tried before. 


Bur it frequently happens that folly and 
KK 
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es that- not the qualities which are n 


allufiriaus, but thoſe which are of eaſieſt a> 
dtuainment are ſelected to be copied; and that 
dude has paid to the benefactors of i 


tate them in their vices and defefts,. or 4. 
dopt ſome petty fingularities of which thoſe 
from whom they are borrowed, were ſecretly 


No man riſes to fuch height as to become 
«conſpicuous, but he is on one fide cenſured 
vy undiſcerning malice, which reproaches 
mim for his beſt actions and ſlanders his ap- 
parent and inconteſtable excellencies; and 
idolized on the other fide by ignorant admi- 
ration, which exalts his faults and follies into 
virtues. It may be obſerved, that he by 
| whoſe intimacy his acquaintances imagine 
themſelves dignified, generally diffuſes a- 
mong them his mien and his habits ; and in- 
deed without more vigilance than is generally 
applied to the regulation of the minuter parts 
of behaviour, it is not eaſy when we con- 


verſe much with one whoſe general character 
excites our veneration, to eſcape all conta- 


axe enpecded by wretches. who can only im. 
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gion of his peculiarities, even when we de 


not deliberately think them worthy of our 
notice, and when they would have excited 
laughter or diſguſt had they not been protect- 
ed by their alliance to nobler qualities, and 
accidentally conſorted with knowledge or 
with virtue. 


Tu faults of a man loved or honoured, 
ſometimes ſteal ſecretly and imperceptibly 


fondneſs or thoughtleſs vanity are often a- 
dopted with defign ard boaſted as reſemblan- 
ces of acknowledged merit. There is ſcarce 
any failing of mind or body, any error cf 


opinion, or depravity of practice, which, in- 


ſtead of producing ſhame and diſcontent, its 
natural effects, has not at oue time or other 
gladdened vanity with the hopes of praiſe, 
and been diſplayed with oſtentatious induſ- 
try, by thoſe who ſought kindred minds among; 
the wits or heroes, and could prove their re- 
lation only by fimilitude of deformity, 


Ix conſequence of this perverſe ambition, 
evcry habit which reaſon condemns may be 
indulged and avowed. When a man is re- 

Vor. V. M proached 
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proached for his faults, he may indeed be par- 
doned though not commended if he endeavours 
to run for ſhelter to ſome celebrated name; but 
it is not to be ſuffered that from the retreats 
to which he fled from infamy, he ſhould iſſue 
again with the confidence of conqueſt, and 
call upon mankind for praiſes and rewards. 
Yet we ſee men that waſte their patrimony 
in luxury, deſtroy their health with debau- 
chery, and enervate their minds with idle- 
neſs, becauſe there have been fome whom 
luxury never could fink into contempt, nor 
idleneſs hinder from the praiſe of genius. 


Tnosg who have ſo much perplexed their 
ideas as to claim reputation from vice or, fol- 
ly, merely becauſe they have been ſometimes 
by uncommon genius or virtue preſerved 
from contempt, will fcarcely be reclaimed ; 
but this general inclination of mankind to 
copy characters in the groſs without diſcri- 
mination, and the force which the recom- 
mendation of illuſtrious examples adds to the 
allurements of vice, ought to be conſidered 
by all whoſe character excludes them from 
the ſhades of ſecrecy, as incitements to ſcru- 
pulous caution and univerſal purity of man- 


ners. 
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ners. No man however enſlaved to his ap- 
petites, or hurried by his paſſions, can, while 
he preſerves his intellects unimpaired, pleaſe 
himſelf with promoting the corruption of o- 
thers. He whoſe merit has enlarged his in- 
fluence, would ſurely wiſh to exert it tor the 
benefit of mankind. Yet ſuch will be the 
effect of his reputation while he ſuffers him- 
ſelf to indulge any favourite fault, that they 
who have no hope to reach his exccl!ence, 
will catch at his failings, and bis virtues will 
be cited to juſtify the copiers of his vices, 


IT is particularly the duty of thoſe who 
conſign illuſtrious names to poſterity, to take 
care leſt their readers be miſicd by ambiguous 
examples. That writer may be juſtly con- 
demned as an enemy to goodneſs who ſuſſers 
his fondneſs or his intereſt to confound right 
with wrong, or to ſhelter the faults which e- 
ven the wiſeſt end the buſt Rave committed 
from that ignomony which guilt ought al- 

ays to ſuffer, and with which it ſhould Fe 
more decp'y ſtigmatized when digniſicd by 
its neighbourhood to uncommon worth, fince 
we ſhall he in danger cf beholding it without 
abhorrence, unicts its turpitude be laid epen, 
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Nuns. 165. Tuzspar, October 15, 1751, 
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*N seg int ud oixTpo; i emen. 
Os Tore A xpnotas furan, ur UN * 
Nr, & d rr yonolas wn t, vr ixw. 
ANTIPHILUS, 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 
HE writers who have undertaken the 
unpromiſing taſk of moderating defire, 

exert all the power of their eloquence, to 
ſhew that happineſs is not the lot of man, 
and have by many arguments and examples 
proved the inſtability of every condition by 
which envy or ambition are excited. They 
have ſet before our eyes all the calamities to 
which we are expoſed from the frailty of 
nature, the influence of accident, or the ſtra- 
tagems of malice; they have n 
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neſs with conſpiracies, and riches with anxi- 
eties, wit with criticiſm, and beauty with 
licaſt We 


AL the force of reaſon and all the charms 
of ':11guage are indeed neceſſary to ſupport 
poſit. ons which every man hears with a wiſh 
to confute them. ruth finds an eaſy entrance 
into the mind when ſhe is introduced by 
defire, and attended by pleaſure; but when 
ſhe intrudes uncalled and brings only fear and 
ſorrow in her train, the paſſes of the intellect 
are barred againſt her by prejudice and paſſion ; 
if ſhe foo.etimes crocs her way by the bat- 
terics of argument, tac fcldom long keeps 
poſſeſſion f her conqueſt, but is ejected by 
ſome ſavoured enemy, cr at Lett obtains only 
a nominal fovereignty without influence and 
without authority. 


Tur life is ſhort we are all convinced, 
and yet ſufter not that conviction to reprefs 
our projecis or limit our expectations; that 
life is miſerable we all f.c!, and yet we believe 
that the time is near when we thai! feel it no 
longer. But to hope happineſ and immorta- 
lity is equally vain. Our ſtate may indeed 
be more or leſs imbittered, as our duration 
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may be more or leis contracted; yet the ut- 
molt felicity which we can ever attain, will 
be little better than alleviation of miſery, 
and we ſhall always feel more pain from our 
wants than pleaſure from our enjoyments. To 
deſtroy the effect of all our ſucceſs, it is not 
neceſſary that any ſignal calamity ſhould fall 
upon us, that we ſhould be harraffed by im- 
placable perſecution, or excruciated by irreme- 
diable pains; the brighteſt hours of proſperity 
have their clouds, and the ftream of life, if it 
is not ruffled by obftructions, will grow putrid 
by ſtagnation. 


I was deſcended of an ancient family, but 


my father reſolving not to imitate the folly of 
his anceſtors, who had hitherto left the younger 
fons as encumbrances on the eldeſt, deſtined 
me to a lucrative profeſſion, and excited my 
diligence from my earlicſt years by repreſenta- 
tions of the penury and meanneſs in which I 
muſt paſs my time, if I did not raiſe myſelf 
to independence and plenty by honeſt appli- 
cation. I heard him with reverence, and 
endcavoured to obey him; and being careful to 
loſe no opportunit, of improvement, was at 
tc uſual time in which young men enter the 

world, 
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world, well qualified for the exerciſe of the 
duſineſs which I had choſen. 


Mr eagerncſs to diſtinguiſh myſelf in pub- 
lick, and my impatience of the narrow ſcheme 
of life to which my indigence contined me,, 
did not ſuffer me to continue long in the town 
where I was born, and had always lived, ex- 
cept when the Univerſity exacicd my atten- 
dance. I went away as from a place of con- 
finement, with a reſolution to return no more, 
till I ſhould be able to dazgle with my folen - 
dor thoſe who now looked upon me with 
contempt, to reward thoſe who: had paid 
honours to my dawning merit, and to ſhow 
all who had ſuffered me to glide by them un- 
known and neglected, how much they miſ- 
took their intereſt in omitting to propitiute a 
genius like mine. 


SUCH were my intentions when I allied 
forth into the unknown world in quelt of 
riches and honours, which, with the confi- 
dence of unexperienced vivacity, I cxreaed to 
procure in a very ſhort time; for what could 
withold them from induttry and knowledge? 
He that indulges hope will alway: be difap- 
pointed. Reputation indeed I very ſoon ob- 
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tained, but as merit is much more 
acknowledged than rewarded, I did not find 
myſelf yet enriched in proportion to my cele- 
brity. I was therefore ſoon awakened from 
my dream of ſudden affluence, but however 
was ſufficiently encour2ged to perſeverance by 
the gradual encreaſe of profit, and the proſpect 
which every ſtep of progreflive fortune opens 
to new advantages. 


I HAD in time ſurmounted the obſtacles by 
which envy and competition obſtruct the firſt 
attempts of a new claimant, and faw my 
opponents and cenſurers tacitly confeſſing their 
deſpair of ſucceſs, by courting my friendſhip 
and yielding to my influence. They who once 
perſued me, were now ſatisficd to cicape from 
me; and they who had before thought me pre- 
ſumptuous in hoping to overtake them, had 
now their utmolt with, if they were permitted 
at no great diſtancc quictly to follow me. 


Joi not ſuffer my ſucceſs to elate me te 
inſolence, nor made uſe of my ſuperiority to 
return the injuries which I had ſuffered only 
for endeavouring to gain it. I conſidered not 
_ myſelf as exempted from the neceſſity of cau- 
Lon; but remembered that, as no man can 


wy 
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truly think his voyage ended while he is yet 
floating upon the water, however nearly he 
may approach the port, fo he that is yet at the 
mercy of the publick can never fately relax 
his vigilance. 


My wants were not madly multiplicd as 
my acquiſttions encreaſed, and the time came 
at length when I thought myſelf enabled 
to gratify all reaſonable deſires, and when, 
therefore, I reſolved no longer to truſt my 
quiet to chance, but to enjoy that plenty and 
ſerenity which I had been hitherto labouring 
to procure, to enjoy them while I was yct 
neither cruſhed by age into infirmity, nor fo 
habituated to a particular manner of life as to 
be unqualified for new ſtudies or entertain- 


MiCiitss 


I xow quitted my profeſſion, and to ſet my- 
_ ſeif at once free from all importunities to 
reſume it, changed my reſidence, and devoted 
the remaining part of my time to quiet and 
amuſement. Amidſt innumerable projects of 
pleaſure which reſilefs idlencfs incited me to 
form, and of which moſt, when they came to 
the moment of execution, were rejected for 
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others of no longer continuance, ſome acci. 
dent revived in my imagination the pleaſing 
ideas of my native place. It was now in my 
power to viſit thoſe from whom I had been fo 
long abſent, in ſuch a manner as was conſiſtent 
with my former refolution, and I wondered 
how it nnn. 


my own happineſs. 


Fort of the admiration which 1 ſhould 
excite, and the homage which I ſhould receive, 
I drefled my ſervants in a more oftentatious 
Livery, purchaſed a mgnificent chariot, and 
reſolved to dazzle the inhabitants of the little 
town with an unexpected blaze of greatneſs. 


WariLE the preparations that vanity re- 
quired were made for my departure, which, 
as workmen will not eaſily be hurried beyond 
their ordinary rate, I thought very tedious, I 
folaced my impatience with imaging the va- 
rious cenfures that my appearance would pro- 
duce, the hopes which ſome would feel from 
my bounty, the terror which my power would 
ſtrike on others; the aukward reſpect with 
which I ſhouid be accofted by timoreus offi- 
-civuſneſs; and the diſtant reverence with 


which 
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nity would be contented to gaze upon me, I 
deliberated a long time, whether I ſhould im- 


more grateful by a gentle tranfition from 
haughtineſs and reſerve. At length I deter- 
mined to forget ſome of my companions, till 
they diſcovered themſelves by ſome indubitable 
token, and to receive the congratulations of 
others upon my good fortune with indiffe- 
rence, to fhow that I always expected what 
I had now obtained. The acclamations of 
the populace I purpoſed to reward with fix 
hogſhieads of ale, and a roaſted ox, and then 
recommend to them to return to their work. 


Ar laſt all the trappings of grandeur were 


fitted, and I began the journey of triumph, 


which I could awe withed to have ended in 
the ſame moment, but my horſes felt none of 
their maſter's ardour, and I was ſhaken four 


days upon rugged roads. I then entered the 


town, and having graciouſly let fall the glaſſes 
that my perſon might be ſcen, paſſed flowly 
thro' the ſtreet. The noife of the wheels 
brought the inhabitants to their doors, but L 

could 
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could not perceive that I was known by them. 
At laſt I alighted, and my name I ſuppoſe was 
told by my ſervante, for the barber ſtept from 
the oppoſite houſe, and ſeized me by the 
hand with honeſt joy in his 
which according to the rule that I had pre- 
ſcribed to myſelf I reprefied with a frigid gra- 
ciouſneſs. The fellow inſtead of ſinking into 
dejection turned away with contempt, and left 
me to conſider how the ſecond ſalutation 
ſhould be received. The next friend was 
better treated, for I ſoon found that I muſt 
purchaſe by civility that regard which I had 
expected to enforce by inſolence. 


THERE was yet no ſmoak of bonfires, no 
harmony of bells, no ſhout of crouds, nor riot 
of joy; the buſineſs of the day went forward 
as before, and after having ordered a ſplendid 
fupper which no man came to partake, and 
which my chagrin hindered me from taſting, 
I went to bed, where the vexation of diſap- 
pointment overpowered the fatigue of my 
journey, and kept me from ſleep. 


T ROSE ſo much humbled by thoſe morti- 
fications, as to enquire after the preſent ſtate of 
the 
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the town, and found that I had been abſent 
too long to obtain the triumph which had flat- 
tered my expectation. Of the friends whoſe 
compliments I expected ſome had long ago 
moved to diſtant provinces, ſome had loſt in 
the maladies of age all ſenſe of another's pro- 
ſperity, and ſome had forgotten our former 
intimacy amid care and diſtreſſes. Of three 
whom I had reſolved to puniſh for their former 
Offences by a longer continuance of neglect, 
one was, by his own induſtry, raiſed above my 
ſcorn, and two were ſheltered from it in the 
grave. All thoſe whom I loved, feared, or hated, 
all whoſe envy or whoſe kindneſs I had hopes of 
contemplating with pleaſure, were ſwept away, 
and their place was filled by a new generation 
with other views and other competitions: 
and among many proofs of the impotence of 
wealth, I found that it conferred upon me 
very few diſtinctions in my native place. 


Tam, 
SIX, &c. 


SEROTINUS, 


Nuus. 
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Nuns. 166. SATURDAY, Oeber 19, 1752, 


Pauper eris ſemper, ſi pauper es AEmiliane, 
Dantur opes nullis nunc niſi divitibus. 
| Mazr, 


O complaint has been more 
repeated in all ages than that of the 
negle& of merit aſſociated with poverty, and 
the difficulty with which valuable or pleaſing 
qualities force themſelves into vicw, when 
they are obſcured by indigence. It has been 
long obſerved that native beauty has little 
power to charm without the ornaments which 
fortune beſtows, and that to want the favour 
of others is often ſufficient tu hinder us from 
obtaining it. 


Every day diſcovers that mankind are not 
yet convinced of their error, or that their 


conviction is without power to influence their 
conduct; for poverty ſtill continues to pro- 
duce contempt, and ftill obfiructs the claims 
of kindred and of virtue. The cye of wealth 
is elevated towards higher ſtations, and ſel- 
dom deſcends to examine the actions of thoſe 

who 
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who are placed below the level of its notice, 
and who in diſtant regions and lower fituati- 
bread. Among the multitudes overwhelmed 
with inſuperable calamity, it is common to 
find thoſe whom a very little aſſiſtance would 
enable to ſupport themſelves with decency, 
and who yet cannot obtain from near rela- 
tions what they ſee hourly laviſhed in often- 
tation, luxury, or frolick. 


IT is certain that poverty does not eafidy 
conciliate affection. He that has been con- 
fined from his infancy to the converſation of 
the loweſt claſſes of mankind, muſt necefla- 
rily want thoſe accompliſhments which are 
the uſual means of attracting kindneſs; and 
though truth, fortitude, and probity give an 
indiſputable right to reverence and kindneſs, 
they will not be diſtinguiſhed by common 


eyes unleſs they are brightened by elegance of 
manners, but are caſt aſide like unpoliſhed 
gems, of which none but the artiſt knows 
the intrinſick value, till their aſperities are 
ſmoothed and their incruſtations rubbed a- 
Way, 
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Tu groſſneſs of vulgar habits ob- 
ſtructs the efficacy of virtue, as impurity 
and harſhneſs of ftile impairs the force of 
reaſon, and rugged numbers turn off the 
mind from artifice of diſpoſition, and vigour 
of invention. Few have ftrength of reaſon 
ſufficient to over-rule the perceptions of ſenſe; 
and yet fewer have ſo much curioſity or be- 

nevolence as to ſtruggle long againſt the fir 


impreſſion; he therefore who fails to pleaſe in 
bis falutation and addreſs is commonly rejec- 


ted without farther trial, and never obtains 
an opportunity of ſhowing his latent excel- 
lencies, or eſſential qualities. 


Ir is indeed not eaſy to preſcribe a ſucceſs- 
ful manner of approach to the diſtreſſed or 
neceſſitous, whoſe condition ſubjects every 
kind of behaviour equaily to miſcarriage. He 
whoſe condence of merit incites him to 
meet without any apparent ſenſe of inferio- 
rity the eyes of thoſe who flattered them- 
ſelves with their own dignity, is conſidered 
as an inſolent leveiler, impatient of the juſt 
prerogatives of rank and wealth, eager to u- 
ſurp the flation to Which he has no right, 

and 
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and to confound the ſubordinations of ſocie- 
ty; and who would contribute to the exalta- 
tion of that ſpirit, which even want and cala- 
mity are not able to reſtrain from rudeneſs 
and rebellion? 


Bur no better ſucceſs will commonly be 
Found to attend ſervility and dejection, which 
often give pride the confidence to treat them 
with contempt. A requeſt made with diffi- 
dence and timidity is eaſily denied, becauſe 
the petitioner himſelf ſeems to doubt its fit- 
neſs. 


KinDwNEss is generally reciprocal; we are 
defirous of pleafing others becauſe we receive 
. pleaſure from them; but by what means can 
the man pleaſe, whoſe attention is engroſſed 
by his diſfreſſes, and who has no leifure to 
be officious; whole will is reſtrained by his 


neceſſities, and who has no power to confer 


beneſits; whoſe temper is perhaps vitiated by 
miſery, and whoſe underſtanding is impeded 
by ignorance ? 


IT is yet a more offenſive diſcouragement, 
that the ſame actions performed by different 
hands 
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hands produce different effefts, and inſtead 
of rating the man by his performances, we 
rate too frequently the performance by the 
man. It ſometimes happens in the combina- 


tions of life, that important ſervices are per- 


formed by inferiors; but though their zeal 
and activity may be paid by pecuniary re- 
wards, they ſeldom excite that flow of grati- 
tude, or obtain that accumulation of recom- 
pence with which all think it their duty to 
acknowledge the favour of thoſe who defcend 
to their aſſiſtance from a higher elevation. 
To be obliged, is to be in ſome reſpect 
inferior to another; and few willingly in- 
dulge the memory of an action which raiſes 
one whom they have always been accuftom- 
ed to think below them, but ſatisfy them- 
ſelves with faint praiſe and penurious pay- 
ment, and then drive it from their own 
minds and endeavour to conceal it from the 


knowledge of others. 


Ir may be always objected to the ſervices 
of thoſe who can be ſuppoſed to want a re- 
ward, that they were produced not by kind- 
neſs but intereſt; they are therefore, when 


they are no longer wanted, ear d det 
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as arts of infinuation, or ſtratagems of fel- 
fſhneſs, which it is juſt and prudent to diſ- 
countenance. Benefits which are received as 
gifts from wealth, are exacted as debts from 
iadigence ; and he that in a high Ration is 
celebrated for his generoſity, would in a 
meaner Condition have barely been confeſſed 
to have done his duty. | 


Ir is ſcarcely poſſible for the utmoſt bene- 
volence to oblige, when exerted under the 
diſadvantages of great inferiority, for by the 
habitual arrogance of wealth, ſuch expecta- 
tions are commonly formed as no zeal or in- 
duſtry can ſatisfy; and what regard can he 
hope, who has done leſs than was demanded 
from him? 


THERE are indeed kindneſſes conferred- 
which were never purchaſed by precedent fa- 
vours, and there is an affection not ariſing 
from gratitude or intereſt, by which fimilar 
natures are attracted to each other, without 
proſpect of any other advantage than the 
pleaſure of exchanging ſentiments, and the 
hope of confirming their eſteem of them- 
ſelves by the approbation of each other. 

But 
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But this ſpontaneous fondnefs ſeldom riſes at 
the fight of poverty, which every one regards 
with habitual contempt, and of which the ap- 
plauſe is no more courted by vanity, than 
the countenance is folicited by ambition. 
The moſt generous and diſintereſted friend- 
ſhip muſt be reſolved at laſt into the love 
of ourſelves; he therefore whoſe reputa- 
tion or dignity inclines us to conſider his eſ- 
teem as a teſtimonial of deſert, will always 
find our hearts open to his endearments. We 
every day ſee men of eminence followed 
with all the obſequiouſneſs of dependance, 
and courted with all the blandiſhments of 
flattery, by thoſe who want nothing from 
them but profeſſions of regard, and who think 
themſelves liberally rewarded by a bow, a 
ſmile, or an embrace. 


BuT thoſe prejudices which every mind 
feels more or leſs in favour of riches, ought 
like other opinions which only cuſtom and 
example have impreſſed tipon us, to be in 
time ſubjected to reaſon. We muſt learn 
how to ſeparate the real character from extra- 
neous adheſions and caſual circumſtances, to 
confider cloſely him whom we are about to 

| age 
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adopt or to reject; to regard his inclinations 
as well as his actions; to trace out thoſe vir - 
tues which lie torpid in the heart for want of 
opportunity, and thoſe vices that lurk un- 
ſeen by the adſence of temptation; that when 
we find worth faintly ſhooting in the ſhades 
of obſcurity, we may let in light and ſun- 
ſhine upon it, and ripen barren volition inte 
efficacy and power. 
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Nuns. 167. TuesDay, Ockaber 22, 1751, 


Candida perpetus reſide concordia lecto, 

Diligat ip/a ſenem guondam, ſed et ipſa marite 

Tum gquoque cum fuerit, non videatur anus. 
MART. 


To the RAMBLER. 


S I R, 
T is not common to envy thoſe with 

 & whom we cannot eaſily be placed in com- 
pariſon, Every man ſees without malevo- 
lence the progreſs of another in the tracks of 
life, 
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life, which he has himſelf no defire to tread, 
and hears without inclination to cavils or 
contradition the renown of thoſe whoſe 
diſtance will not ſuffer them to draw the at- 
tention of mankind from his own merit. 
The failor never thinks it to con- 
teſt the lawyer's abilities; nor would the 
Rambler, however jealous of his reputation, 
be much diſturbed by the ſucceſs of rival 
wits at Agra or 1/pahan. 


Wx do not therefore aſcribe to you any 
ſuperlative degree of virtue, when we believe 


that we may inform you of our change of 


condition without danger of malignant faſci- 
nation; and that when you read of the mar- 
riage of your correſpondents menæus and 
Tranquilla, you will join your withes to thoſe 
of their other friends for the happy event of 
an union in which caprice and ſelfiſnneſs had 
ſo little part. 


THERE is at leaſt this reaſon why we 
ſhould be Jeſs deceived in our connubial hopes 
than many who enter into. the ſame ſtate, 
that we have allowed ourſelves to form no 
unreaſonable expectations, nor vitiated our 

| ſancies 
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fancies in the ſoft hours of courtſhip, with 
viſions of felicity which human power can- 


not beſtow, or of perfeftion which human 
virtue cannot attain. That impartiality with 
ners of all whom we have known was 
never ſo much overpowered by our paſſion, 
but that we diſcovered ſome faults and weak- 
neſſes in each other; and joined our hands in 
conviction, that as there are advantages to be 
enjoyed in marriage, there are inconvenien- 
cies likewiſe to be endured ; and that toge- 
ther with confederate intellects and auxiliar 
virtues, we muſt find different opinions and 
oppoſite inclinations. 


Wr however flatter ourſelves, for who is 
not flattered by himſelf as well as by others 
on the day of marriage, that we are emi- 
nently qualified to give mutual pleaſure. Our 


dirth is without any ſuch remarkable diſpari- 


ty as can give either an opportunity of in- 
ſulting the other with pompous names and 
ſplendid alliances, or of calling in upon any 
domeſtick controverſy the overbearing alliſ 
tance of powerful relations. Our fortune 
was equally ſuitable, ſo that we meet with- 
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ly the indiſcretion of her Kindneſs enabled him 
to withhold. He therefore received on the 


all 


common terms the portion which any other | 
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all the exuberance of acknowledgment fur 
thoſe excellencies which he has yet been able 
to diſcover only in Traxqulla. 


Ws did not paſs the weeks of courtſhip 
like thoſe who conſider themſelves as taking 
the laſt draught of pleaſure, and refolve 
not to quit the bowl without a furfeit, 
ar who know themſelves about to fet happi- 
neſs to hazard, and endeavour to lofe thei 
ſenſe of danger in the ebriety of 
amuſement, and whirl round the gulph be- 
fore they fink. Fymeneus often repeated a me- 
dical axiom, that the ſuccaurs of ficknefs onght 
nat ta be waſted in haalty., We know that 
however our eycs may yet ſparkle, and our 
hearts bound at the pretence of each other, 
the time of liſtleſſneſs and faticty, of pcviſh- 
nefs and diſcontent muit come at laſt, in 
which we ſhall be driven for relicf to ſhews 


and recreations; that the uniformity of liſe 


muſt be ſometimes diverſited, and the vacu- 


. ities of converſation ſometimes ſypplied. We 


rejoice in the reflection that we kave ſtores 
of novelty yet unexhaufted, which may be 
opened when repletion ſhall call for change, 
and gratifications yet — by which life 

Vol. V. when 
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when it ſhall become vapid or bitter may be 
reſtored to its former ſweetneſs and 
lines, and again irritate the appetite, and 
again ſparkle in the cup. 


Ou time will probably be leſs taſtelefs 
than that of thoſe whom the authority and a- 
varice of parents unites almoſt without their 
conſent in their early years, before they have 
accumulated any fund of reflection, or col- 
lected materials for mutual entertainment. 
Such we have often ſeen riſing in the morn- 
ing to cards, and retiring in the afternoon to 
doſe, whoſe happineſs was celebrated by thei: 
neighbours, becauſe they happened to grow 
rich by parſimony, and to be kept quiet by in- 
ſenſibility, and agreed to eat and to ſleep to- 
gether. 


W have both mingled with the world, 
and are therefore no ſtrangers to the faults 


and virtues, the defigns and competitions, 
the hopes and fears of our contemporaries. 
We have both amuſed our leifure with books, 
and can therefore recount the events of for- 
mer times, or cite the dictates of antient wiſ- 

dom. 
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dom. Every occurrence furniſhes us with 
fome hint which one or the other can im- 
prove, and if it ſhould happen that memory 


or imagination fail us, we can retire to no 
2 


 Tro' our characters beheld at a diſtance, 
exhibit this general reſemblance, yet a nearer 
inſpection diſcovers ſuch a diſſimilitude of 
our habitudes and ſentiments, as leaves each 
ſome peculiar advantages, and affords that 
concordia diſcars, that ſuitable diſagreement 
which is always neceſſary to intellectual har- 
mony. There may be a total diverſity of 
ideas which admits no participation of the 
ſame delight, and there may likewiſe be ſuch 
a conformity of notions, as leaves neither 
any thing to add to the decifions of the other. 
With ſuch contrariety there can be no peace, 
with ſuch fimilarity there can be no pleaſure. 
Our reaſonings, though often formed upon 
different views, terminate generally in the 
fame concluſion. Our thoughts like rivulets 
iuing from diſtant ſprings, are each impreg- 
nated in its courſe with various mixtures, 
and tinged by infuſions unknown to the 
ether, yet at laſt eaſily unite into one ſtream, 
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and purify themſelves by the gentle efferveſ- 
cence of contrary qualitics. 


Tus benefits we receive in a greater de- 
gree as we converſe without reſerve, becauſe 
we have riothing to conceal. We have no 
debts to be paid by imperceptible deduCtions 
from avowed expences, no habits to be in- 
dulged by the private ſubferviency of a fa- 
needy relations, no intelligence with ſpies 
placed upon each other. We conſidered mar- 
riage as the moſt folemn league of perpetual 
friendſhip, a ftate from which artiſice and 
coricealment are to be baniſhed for ever, and 
in which every act of diſſimulation is a breach 
of faith. 


The impetuous vivacity of youth, and that 
ardor of deſire, which the firſt fight of plea- 
fure naturally produces, have long ceaſed to 
hurry us into irregularity and vehemence; 
and experience has ſhewn us that few gratifi- 
cations are too valuable to be facrificed to 
complaifance. We have thought it eonveni- 


ent to reſt from the fatigue of pleaſure, and 
uow only continue that courſe of life into 


which 
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and aſſiſted in our efforts by mutual exhor- 
tation. 


Sucn, Mr. Rambler, is our proſpect of 
life, a proſpect which as it is beheld with 
more attention, ſeems to open more exten- 
the boundleſs regions of eternity. But if all 
doomed to give one inſtance more of the un- 
certainty of human diſcernment, we ſhall 
comfort ourſelves amidſt our diſappointments, 
that we were not betrayed but by ſuch delu- 
ſions as caution could not eſcape, fince we 


_ happineſs only in the arms of virtue. 
We are, 
SIR, 
Your hunble Servants, 
i HYMENZAUS, 
TRANQULLA. 
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ever pryfound or abſtracted, perceives him- 
ſelf irrefiſtibly alienated by low terms, and 
they who prefe's the moſt zealous adherence 
to truth are forced to admit that ſhe owes part 
of her charrns to her ornaments, and loſes 
much of ber power over the foul, when ſhe 


appears diſgraced by a dreis uncouth or ill- 
adjuſted. 


Wi are al! offended by low terms, but are 
not pleaſed or diſguſted alike by the ſame com- 


poſitions, becauſe we do not all agree to ccn- 
ſure the ſame terms as low. No word is 


naturally or intrinſically mz-aner than another; 
our notions therefore of words, as of other 
things arbitrarily and capriciouſly eſtabliſhed, 
depend wholly upon accident ard cuſtom. 
The cottager thinks thoſe zpirtments ſplendid 
and ſpacious, which an inhabitant of palaces 
will deſpiſe for ticir inclegance; and to him 
who has paſſed moſt of Lis hours with the 
delicate and puiite, many cxpreſlions will ſeem 
deſpicable and ſordid, which another, equally 
acute aid ſudiclous may hear without offence ; 
but a mean term never fails to Ciſplcaſe kia 
to whom it appears mean, <5 poverty is cer - 
tainly and invariably deipiſcd, though he who 
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is poor in the opinion of ſome, may by others 
be envied for his wealth. 


Worns become low by the occaſions to 
which they are applied, or the general cha- 
racter of them who uſe them; and the diſguſt 
which they produce, ariſes from the revival 
of thoſe images with which they are com- 
monly united. Thus if, in the moſt folemn 
diſcoarſe, a phraſe happens to occur which has 
been ſucceſsfully employed in ſome ludicrous 
narrative, the graveſt auditor finds it difficult 
to refrain from laughter, when they who are 
not prepoſſeſſed by the fame accidental aſſocia- 
tian are utterly unable to gueſs the reaſon of 
his merriment. Words which convey ideas 
of dignity in one age, are baniſhed from 
clegant writing or converſation in another, 


becauſe they are in time debaſed by vulgar 


mouths, and can be no longer heard with- 
out the involuntary recollection of unpleafing 


images. 


Wurn 1acheth is confirming himſelf in 
kis horrid purpoſe, he breaks out amidſt the 
violence of his emotions into a wiſh natural to 


3 


z murderer, 
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— — Come, thick night! 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it 


makes; 


Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the 
dark, 
To cry, hold, hold! 


In this yaſtave is exerted all the force of poetry, 
that force which calls new powers into being, 
which embodies ſentiment, and animates mat- 
ter; yet prehaps ſcarce any man now peruſes 
it without ſome diſturbance of his attention 
from the counteraction of the words to the 
ideas. What can be more dreadful than to 
implore the preſence of night, inveſted not in 
common obſcurity, but in the ſmoke of hell? 
Let the efficacy of this invocation is deſtroyed 
by the infertion of an epithet now ſeldom 
heard but in the ſtable, and dun night may 
come or go without any other notice than 
contempt. 


Ir we ftart into raptures when ſome hero 


tages with eagerneſs to deſtroy; if we are 


Ns alarmed 
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alarmed at the terror of the foldiers com- 
manded by Cz/ar to hew down the facred 


grove, who dreaded, fays Lucan, left the axe 


aimed at the oak ſhould fly back upon the 
ftriker. 


Si rabora ſacra ferirent, 
In ſua credebant redituras membra jecures, 


we cannot ſurely but ſympathiſe with the 
horrors of a wretch about to murder his maſters 
his friend, his benefactor, who ſuſpects that 
the weapon will refuſe its office, and ſtart back 


from the breaſt which he is preparing to 
violate. Yet this ſentiment is weakened by 


MACKBETH proceeds to wiſh, in 
the madneſs of guilt, that the inſpection of 
heaven may be intercepted, and that he 
in the involutions of infernal darkneſs 
the eye of providence. This is the 

2 


_ colleges, and theories formed in retirement, 
but the artifice of embelliſhment, and the 
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extravagance of determined wickedneſs; yet 
this is ſo debaſed by two unfortunate werde, 
that while I endeavour to impreſs on my reader 
the energy of the ſentiment, I can ſcarce check 
my riſibility, when the expreſſion forces itſelf 
upon my mind; for who without ſome rclaxa- 
tion of his gravity can hear of the avengers 
of guilt peeping through a Blank? 


Trest imperfections of diction are lefs 


obvious to the reader, as he is leſs acquainted 


with the common uſages of the age; they are 
therefore wholly imperceptible to a foreigner, 
who learns our language only from books, nor 
will ſtrike a ſolitary academick ſo forcibly as 
a modiſh lady. 


AmoNG the numerous requiſites that muſt 
concur to compleat an author, few are of more 


importance than an early entrance into the 


living world. The ſeeds of knowledge may 
be planted in ſolitude, but muſt be cultivated 
in publick. Argumentation may be taught in 


powers of attraction can be gained only by 


general converſe. 


Aw 
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Av acquaintance with prevailing cuſtoms 
and faſhionable elegance is neceſſary likewiſe 
for her purpoſes. The injury that noble 
ſentiments ſuffer from unſuitable 
perſonal merit may juſtly fear from rudeneſs 
and indelicacy. When the ſucceſs of naas 
dependedon thefavour of thequeen upon whoſe 
cuafts he was driven, his celeſtial protectreſs 
thought him not ſufficiently ſecured agai 
rejection by his picty or bravery, but decorated 
beauty. Whoever deſires, what none can 
reaſonably contemn, the favour of mankind, 
muſt endeavour to add grace to ſtrength, to 
make his converſation agreeable as well as uſe- 
ful, and to accompliſh himſelf with the petty 
qualifications neceſſary to make the firſt im- 
preflions in his favour. Many complain of 
negle& who never uſed any efforts to attract 
regard. It cannot be expected that the patrons 
of ſcience or virtue ſhould be folicitous to 
diſcover excellencies which they who poſſeſs 
them never diſplay. Few have abilities ſo 
much needed by the reſt of the world as to be 
careſſed on their own terms; and he that will 
not condeſcend to recommend himſelf by ex- 
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ternal embelliſhments, muſt ſubmit to the 
fate of juſt ſentiments meanly expreſſed, and 
be ridiculed and forgotten before he is un er- 
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ATURAL hiftorians aſſert, that what 
ever is formed for long duration arrives 
flowly to its maturity. Thus the firmeſt 
timber is of tardy growth, and animals ge- 
nerally exceed each other in longevity in pro- 
portion to the time between their conception 
and their birth. 


Tux fame obſervation may be extended to 
the offspring of the mind. Haſty compoſi- 
tions, however they pleaſe at firſt by flowery 
luxuriance, and ſpread in the ſfum-ſhine of 
temporary favour, can feldom endure the 
change of ſeaſons, but periſh at the firſt blaſt 
of criticiſm, or froſt of neglet, When 4 


Feller 
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pelles was reproached with the paucity of his 
productions, and the inceflant attention with 
which he retouched his pieces, he condeſ- 
cended to make no other anſwer than that 


he painted for perpetuity. 


No vanity can more juſtly incur con 
and indignation than that which boaſts of 
negligence and hurry. For who can bear with 
patience the writer who claims ſuch ſupe- 
riority to the reſt of his ſpecies, as to ima- 
gine that mankind are at leiſure for attention 
to his extemporary fallies, and that poſterity 
will repoſite his caſual effuſions 2838 
treaſures of antient wiſdom ? 


Mr have ſometimes appeared of ſuch 
tranſcendent abilities, that their ſlighteſt and 
moſt curſory performances excel all that la- 
bour and ſtudy can enable meaner intellects 
to compoſe, as there are ſome regions of 
which the ſpontaneous products cannot be e- 

ed in other foils by care and culture. But 
it is no leſs dangerous for any man to place 
himſelf in this rank of underſtanding, and 
fancy that he is born to be illuſtrious without 
labour, than to omit the cares TAG 
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and expect from his grounds the fruits of 
Arabia. 


Tux greater part of thoſe who congratulate 
themſelves upon their intellectual dignity, and 
uſurp the privileges of genius, are men whom 
only themfelves would ever have marked out 
as enriched by uncommon liberalities of na- 
ture, or entitled to veneration and immortu- 


ty on eaſter terms than others. This ardor of 


confidence is uſually found among men. who 
have not enlarged their notions by books or 
converſation; but are perſuaded by the partia- 
lity which we all fee! in our own favour, 
that they have reached the ſummit of excel- 
lence, becauſe they diſcover none higher than 
themfelves; they acquieſce in the firſt thoughts 
that occur, becauſe the ſcantineſs of their 
knowledge allows them no choice, and the 
narrowneſs of their views affords them no 
glimpſe of that _ ſublime idea which hu- 
man induſtry has from the firſt ages been 
vainly toiling to approach. They fee a little, 
aud believe that there is nothing beyond their 
ſphere of viſion, as the Patueces of Spain 
who inhabited a ſmall valley, conceived the 
ſurrounding mountains to be the boundaries 
of the world. In proportion as pertection is 
more 
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more diſtinctly conceived, the pleaſure of 
contemplating our own performances will be 
leſſened; it may therefore be obſerved, that 
they who moit deſerve praiſe, are often afraid 
to decide in favour of their own pertorman- 

ces; they know how much is till wanting 
to their completion, and wait with anxiety 
and terror the determination of the publick, 
I pleaſe every one elſe, ſays Tul, but never ja- 
44h myſelf 
Ir has often been enquire!, why, not- 
withſtanding the advances of latter ages in 
ſcience, and the aſſiſlance which the infuſion 
of ſo many new ideas has given us, we ſtill 
fall below the antients in the art of compoſi- 
tion. Some part of their ſuperiority may be 
juſtly aſcribed to the graces of their language, 
from which the mott poliſhed of the prefent 
European tongues, are nothing more than 
barbarous degenerations. Some adyantage 
they might gain mercly by priority, which 
put them in poſſem̃on of the moſt natural 


ſentiments, and leſt us nothing but ſervile re- 
or forced conceit:. But the greater 


part of their praiſe ſeems to have the juſt re- 
ward of modeſty and labour. "I heir ſenſe of 


human 
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human weakneſs confined them commonly 
to one ſtudy, which their knowledge of the 
extent of every ſcience engaged them to pro- 
| with indefaticable dil 


AMoNG the writers of antiquity I remem- 
ber none except Statizs, who ventures to 
mention the ſpeedy production of his wrk- 
tings, either as an extenuation of his faults 
or a proof of his facility. Nor did Statins, 
when he conſidered himſelf as a candidate for 
laſting reputation, think a cloſer attention 
unneceſſary, but amidft all his pride and in- 
digence, the two great haſteners of modern 
poems, employed twelve years upon the The- 
laid, and thinks his claim to renown propor- 


as an addition to his calamities, and was ſo 
far from imagining reviſals and correftions 
unnecef- 
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unneceſſary, that at his departure from Rome, 
he threw his metamorphoſes into the fire, left 
he ſhould be diſgraced by a book which he 
could not hope to finiſh. 


IT ſeems not often to have happened, that 
the ſame writer aſpired to reputation in verſe 
and proſe, and of thoſe few that attempted 
ſuch diverſity of excellence, I know not that 
any one ſucceeded. Contrary characters they 
never imagined a ſingle mind able to ſupport, 
and thercfore, no man is recorded to have 
undertaken more than one kind of dramatick 
poetry. 


_ Whuar they had written, they did not 
venture in their firſt fondneſs to thruſt into 
the world; but conſidering the impropriety 
of doing precipitately that which cannot be 
xecalled, deferred the publication, if not nine 
years, according to the direction of Horace, 
yet till their fancy was cooled after the rap- 
tures of invention, and the glare of novelty 
had ceaſed to dazzle the judgment. 


THERE were in thoſe days no weekly or 
diurnal writers, multa dies, & muita litura, 
much 
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much time, and many rafures, were conſi- 
dered as indiſpenſible requifites; and that no 
other method of attaining laſting praife has 
been yet diſcovered, mav be conjectured from 
the blotted manuſcripts of A{iitor now remain- 


ing, and the tardy emiſſion of Pope's compo- 


fitions, delayed more than once til} the inct - 
dents to which they alluded were forgotten, 
till his enemies were ſecure from his ſatire, 
and what to an honeſt mind muſt be more 
painful, his friends were deaf to his enco- 
miums. 


To him, whoſe eagerneſs of praiſe hurries 
perfections are unavoidable even where the 
mind furniſhes the materials, as well as regu- 
lates their diſpoſition, and nothing depends 
upon ſearch or information. Delay opens 
new veins of thought, the ſubject diſmiſſed 
for a time appears with a new train of depen- 
dant images, the accidents of reading or con- 
verſation ſupply new ornzments or alluſions, 
or mere intermiſſion of the fatigue of think- 
ing enables the mind to collect new force, 
and make new excurſions. But all thoſe be- 
nefits come too late for him, who when he 


Was 
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was weary with labour, ſnatched at the re- 
compence, and gave his performance to his 
friends and his enemies as ſoon as impatience 
and pride perſuaded him to conclude it. 


On of the moſt. pernicious effects of 
haſte, is obſcurity. He that teems with a 
quick ſucceflion of ideas, and perceives how 
one ſentiment produces another, eaſily be- 
lieves that he can clearly expreſs what he fo 
ſtrongly comprehends; he ſeldom ſuſpects his 
thoughts of embarraſment while he preſerves 
in his own memory the ſeries of connection, 
or his diction of while only one 
ſenſe is preſent to his mind. Yet if he has 
been employed on an abſtruſe or complicated 
argument, he will find, when he has a white 
withdrawn his mind, and returns as a new rea. 
der to his work, that he has only a conjecturał 
glimpſe of his own meaning, and that to ex- 
plain it to thoſe whom he deſires to inſtruct, 
he muſt open his ſentiments, diſentangle his 
method, and alter his arrangement. 


Aurzons and lovers always ſuffer ſame 
infatuation, from which only abſence can ſet 
them free; and every man ought to reſtore 
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himſelf to the full exerciſe of his j 
before he does that which he cannot do im- 
quiet. 
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Confiteor; fi quid proteft delicta fateri. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


AM one of thoſe beings, from whom 

many, that melt at the fight of all other 
miſery, think it meritorious to withhold re- 
lief; one whom the rigour of virtuous indig- 
nation dooms to ſuffer without complaint, 
and periſh without regard; and whom 1 my- 
ſelf have formerly inſulted in the pride of re- 
putation and ſecurity of innocence. 


1 Au of a good family, but my father was 
burthened with more children than he cuuld 
decently fupport. A wealthy relation, as he 

traveiled 
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travelled from Landon to his country ſeat, 
cundeſcending to make him a viſit, was 
touched with compaſſion of his narrow for- 
tune, and refolved to cafe him of part of his 
charge by taking the care of a child upon 
himſelf. Diſtreſs on one fide and ambition 
on the other, were too powerful for parental 
ſondneſs, and the little family paſſed in re- 
view before him that he might make his choice. 
I was then ten years old, and without know- 
ing for what purpoſe I was called to my preat 
coufin, endeavoured to recommend myſelf by 
my beſt courteſy, ſung him my prettieſt ſong, 
told the laſt ſtory that IT had read, and fo 
much endeared myſelf by my innocenee, that 
he declared his reſolution to adopt me, and to 


My parents felt the common ſtruggles at 
the thought of parting, and ſome natural tear; 
they drapp'd, but toi d them ſoon. They con- 
ſidered, not without that falſe eſtimation of 
the value of wealth which poverty long con- 
tinued always produces, that I was raiſed to 
higher rank than they could give me, and to 
hopes of more ample fortune than they could 
bequeath. My mother fold ſome of her or- 
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naments to dreſs me in ſuch a manner as 
might ſecure me from contempt at my firſt 
arrival; and when ſhe diſmiſſed me, preſſed 
me to her boſom with an embrace which I 
ſtill feel, gave me ſome precepts of piety 
ten, and uttered prayers for my final happi- 
neſs, of which I have not yet ceaſed to hope, 
that they will at laſt be granted. 


My ſiſters envied my new finery, and 
ſeemed not much to regret our ſeparation; 
my father conducted me to the 

with a kind of chearful tenderneſs ; and in a 
very ſhort time, I was tranſported to ſplendid 
apartments, and a luxurious table, and grew 
familiar to ſhow, noiſe, and gaiety. 


In three years my mother died, having 
implored a bleffing on her family with her 
laſt breath. I bad little opportunity to in- 
dulge a ſorrow which there was none to par- 
take with me, and therefore ſoon ceaſed to 
reflect much upon my loſs. My father turn- 
ed all his care upon his other children, whom 


ſome fortunate adventures and unexpected le- 
gacies enabled him, when he died four years 
after 
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after my mother, ts leave in a 2 | 


I s0ULD have ſhared the enc;cafe of his 


e I. . 


— of nnn ail# — 


ſurely ttave the leaft- pretanfions to 
who ſubmit to owe their faccels to ſome cafual 


—— — 
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he ana ed eee whe. 
he ſoon perceived that I could notriong c 
tinue in his family. I was viflrafted at the 
thought of the reproach which I now believed 
inevitable. He comforted me with hopes of 
eluding all diſcovery, and often upbraided me 
with the anxiety, which perhaps none but 
himſelf faw in my countenance; but at faſt 
_ mingled his aſſurances of protection and main- 
tenance with menaces of total deſertion, if 
in the moments of perturbation I ſhould ſuffer 
„ 
| Kh any part of my infumy. 


Tus paiſed the diſmal hours r 
trat could no longer be delayed. It was pre- 
den that my relations had fent for me to 2 
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_ diſtant county, and I entered upon 2 ſtate 
which ſhall be deſcribed in my next leer. 
eee 


= ate. 
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To the RAM BLE R. 
2 


ISELLA now fits down to com- 
tinue her narrative. I am convinced 
youth from irregularity, or guard inexperience 
from ſeduction, than a juſt deſcription of the 
condition into which the wanton plunges her- 
felf, and therefore hope that my letter may 
de a ſuſficient antidote to my example. 


bg. 


AFTER the diſtraction, heſitation anddelays 


which the timidity of guilt naturally produces, 
O 3 1 
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I Lito lodpioes in a dif 
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5 — Was not at 
2 whom I was placed, _— 
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which I carried to my — 
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— — crime. 
my own 
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= After fre- 
E 1 — he at laſt found 
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tat _ 2 pet. of — fame, 
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began 


Ni. Tie KAMBUER. s 
EA His argumente were ſar 'us 
' to the neceffity of hearing, vulgar, empty and 
fallacious; yet they at firſt confounded mie by 
their novelty, filled me with doubt and per- 
plexity, and interrupted that pence which I 
began to feel from the ſincerity of my repen- 
I likened awhile to his impious gabble, but 
its influence was foon over-powered by natural 
baſeneſs compleated my abhorrence. I have 
heard of barbarians, who, when tempeſts drive 
ſhips upom their coaſt, decoy them to the 
have always thought that wretches thus merei- 
leſs in their depredations, ought to be deſtroyed 

by a general inſurrection of all ſocial beings ; 

| yet how light ĩs this guile to the crime of him, 
who in the agitations of remorſe cuts away the 
anchor of piety, and when he has drawn afide 
light of heaven which would direct her to 
return. I had hitherto confidered him as a 
man equally betrayed with myſelf by the con- 
Os , Cur- 


. 
+ * 
» 

? 


_ and in a few weeks, me upon 
ny eſcape from the danger which we had both 
_ axpected with ſo mmck anxiety. I then began 
to remind bin of his promiſe to reftore” me 
_ with my fame uninjured to the world. He 
promiſed me in general terms, that nothing 
ſhould be wanting which his power could 
add to my happineſs, but forbore to releaſe 
. me from from my confinement. I knew how 
outragioully impatient of his delays, which 1 
now perceived to be only artifices of lewd- 
neſs. He told me at laft, with an appearance 
of forrow, that all hopes of reſtoration to my 


4 , 
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det t ſeek a retreat more private, where 
euriofity or hatred could never find us. 


Tu rage, anguiſh, and reſeptment, which 
I felt at this account, are not to be expreſſed. 
Is in ſomuch dread of reproach and infamy, 
which he repreſented as purſuing me with full 
cry, that I yielded myſelf implicitly to his 
_ diſpoſal, and was removed with a thouknd 
ſtudied precautions through by-ways and dark 
paſſages, to another houſe, where I harraffed 
kim with perpetual ſolicitations for a fanall 
annuity, that might enable me to live in the 


.- Fs demand he at firſt evaded with ardent | 
profelions, but in time appeared offended at 

my importunity and diftruſt; and having one 
day endeavoured to footh me with uncommon 
expreſñ ons of tenderneſs, when he found my 
diſcontent unmoreable, left me with fome 
inarticulate murmurs of anger. I was pleaſe 
that he- was at laſt rouſed to ſenſibility, and ex- 
"petting that at his next viſit, he would 
38 * 


of = ber lover, took the opportunity of 
for rent, and led me to the door. | 
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like 2 chief, and without 
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F 


whine in ſome other place; he ſor 
would take care of his pockets. 
I | 


| 
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1 'Y * ed to | T is the, way, 
having ſcarcely ſtrength to walk farther, hes 
another ſoon addreſſed me in the fame man- 
ner. When he faw the fame tokens of cala- 


mity, he conſidered that I might be obtained 
at a cheap rate, and therefore quickly made 
months in penurious wickedneſs, and then 


— 22 


In this abject fate I have now paſſed four 
years, the drudge of extertion and the ſport of 
drunkenneſs; ſometimes the property of one 
er te bythe lik fk 
| the mi 2 brothel, at 
rods br of a brothel, at ano, 


1 
of " 
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2 Nr 
receptacles to Which the proſtitute xo! 
from her nourna! excutfiofs, and fee | 
wretches that he crowded together, mad with 

ghaſtly with famine, nauſeous 
with filth, and noiſume with diſeaſe; it would 
not be eaſy for any degree of abhorrence to 
harden them againſt compaſſion, or to repreſs 
c 


a ſtate ſo- del. a 


1 — they atinualy bi 
cuate their ftreets, and ſhip their 
and to their colonies. If the we 
men that infeft this city had the ſame e 
tunity of eſcaping from their miſeries, be. 
lieve very little force would be neceſſary; for 
who- among, them can dread any change? 
Many of us indeed are wholly unqualified 
for” any but the moſt ſervile employments, 
and thoſe perhaps would require the care of a 
to hinder them from following the 
practices in another country; but others 
e only precluded by infamy from reforma- 


EY 28 . ; * 
1 tony 
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Wr., N Ant E. you 
tion, and would gladly be delivered on any 
rns from the neceſſey of guilt and whe ty- 
ranny of chance. No place but a populous. 
city can 2 ferd opportunities for vpen profti- 
tution, nd where the eye ef jultice can at- 
part I ſhould exult at the privilege of baniſh- 
and think myſelf happy in any region 
chat reftore me once again to honeſty 
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and peace. lamm, 
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OTHING has deen longer obſerved, 
than that a change of fortune cauſes a 
change of manners; and that it is difficult to 
conjecture from the conduct of him whom 
we fee in a low condition, how he would 
aft, if wealth and power were put into his 
hands. But it is generally agreed, that few 
men are made better by affluence or exalta- 
tion; and that the powers of the mind, when 
they are unbound and expanded by the fun- 
ſhine of felicity, more frequently luxuriate 


Many obſervations have concurred to eſ- 
tabliſh this opinion, and it is not likely ſoon to 
become obſolete, for want of new occaſions 
83 The greater part of mankind 
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high and in low ſtations, only as they have 
more or fewer opportunities of gratiſyi 
their deſires, or as they are more or leſs 
firained by human cenſures. Many. vitiate 
their principles in the acquiſition of riches 3 


and exceſs? 


: 


: 
HT 
HEL: 
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/ gained the advantage, or on the folly and ar- 
rogance with which they poſſeſs it. Of them, 
whoſe riſe we could not hinder, we folate 
W the fall. 


Ir is impoſſible for human purity not to 
| betray to an eye thus ſharpened by malignity, 
fome ftains which lay concealed and wnre- 
garded while none thought it their intereſt to 
- diſcover them; nor can the moſt circumſpect 
_ attention or ſteady rectitude, eſcape blame 
from cenſors, who have no imclination to ap- 
prove. Riches therefore perhaps do not Þ 
 oftes produce crimes as incite accuſers. 4 
| Dn comm ee 
Tile above their original condition, is that af 
pride. It is certain, that ſucce's naturally 
- confirms us in a favourable opinion of our 
own abilities. Scarce any man = vi 
allot to accident, friendſhip, and a thou 
cauſes which concur in every event without 
human contrivance or inte tpoſition, the part 
which they may juſtly claim in his advance- 
ment. We rute ourſelves by our fortune ta- 
ther than our virtues, and exorbitant claims are 
qickly produced by imaginary W 
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ber en front, every mode af behaviour will 
ſupply it; freedom will be rudeneſs, and re- 
Arve fullennefs; mirth will be negligence, 


every gratification. is. exaggerated by defire. 
"Tt is Uifficult not to effimate what is lately 
"aaiticd Above its real value; it is impoſible 
not to annex greater ha; pineſs to that condi- 
tion from which we are unwillingly exclu- 


2 p 
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Þis table. 


A THOUSAND things which e 
diſcoyers to be of little value, haue power 
for a time to ſeize the imagination. A 
Rr 

on his door, was ſo delighted to find bis 
e 
lity, it was morning to evening his 
whole employment to turn the key. We 
among whom locks and keys have been lan- 
ger in uſe, are inclined to laugh at this Ane- 
ricen amuſement; yet I doubt whether this 
paper will have a fingle reader that may not 


apply the ftory to himſelf, and recollect ſome 


LN 
I overpowered 0 
trivial novelty. 
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dien ſolicit his appetite. Let Rim hot be 
conſidered 'as loſt in hopeleſs — | 
though he for a while forgets the regard due 
rr 
himfelf;: and in the of his firſt. 
xiprures-expefts that his eye ſhould regulate | 
the motions: of. all that approach hi, and 
his opinion de received as decifive and ora- 
<ulous. His intoxication will give way to 
times the madneſs of joy will fume imper- 
_ coptibly' away; the ſenſe of his infuſficiency 
will ſoon return; he will remember, that the 
cyoperation of others is neceſſary to his hap- 
pineſs, and learn to conciliate their regard 


en e eee with 
ought to alleviate our cenfures of the power 
ful and rich. He that imagines them charge- 
able with all the guilt and folly of their own 
_ is very lite — with the 


* 


<-.nomeien will fuller 6 be Snccre, arc. 
cakivate his regard with any other purgaſa, 
than to-comply with all his practices haves. 
with the: reſt of mankind, we are reminded 
of our du by. the admonitions of friends, 
and reproaches of enemies; but. amen. wits: 
ſtand in the higheſt ranks of ſociety, fellows: 
hear: of their faults; if by any ident 
opprobrious clamous reaches thein ears; . 
— — — 
to quiet conviction and obtund remorſe. 


— fijem.  conainly mrinnd 
by conformity in vice Virtue cam find 


without aſſiſtance, and confiders herſelf 2n- 
very little obliged: by countenance and -appro- 
bation; but vice, always timorous, 
ſeeks the ſhelter of crouds, and- ſupport 
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it not neceſſary to adopt the good qualities of 
his patron, but employs. all his art on his 
weakneſſes and follies, regales his reigning 


unity, or ſtimulates his prevalent defire. 


vm run is ſuiciently difficult in any cip< 


 exultation, fince few can juſtly prefume that 


from the fame ſnare they ſhould have been 
able wo cicaps. 


FINTS. 


